


SAY, MISTER 
HOw IS 
YOUR DOG? 


F he is all run-down, thin and un- 
thrifty, if his coat is harsh and star- 
ing, his eyes matterated, bowels disturbed, urine high colored and 
frequently passed—if you feel badly every time you look at him— 


Eating Grass Won’t Help Him 


Dent's Condition Pills Will 


They are a time-tried formula, that will pretty nearly make a dead dog 
eat. Asa tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts and those that are re- 
covering from distemper or are affected with mange, eczema, or 
some debilitating disease, there is nothing to equal them. 


Price, Per Box, 50 Cents 


The Amateur Dog Book, a practical treatise on the 
treatment, care and training of dogs, 160 pages fully 
illustrated, will be mailed for 10 cents. 

If your dog is sick and you do not know how to treat 
him, write to us and you will be given an expert's 
opinion without charge. Pedigree blanks are free for 
postage—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two-cent stamp. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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OUTFITTING FOR BIG GAME IN THE ROCKIES 


A PRACTICAL ARTICLE ON HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE TO GO, 
THE MISTAKES THAT ARE MADE AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


HE writer of the following notes lays 
no claim to authorship; it would be 
strange if he did, since his life from 

youth up to the half century mark, has been 
spent in hunting and trapping with neither 
time nor inclination to use a pen. There- 
fore if he has failed to express himself 
clearly to sportsmen readers, they will un- 
derstand the reason why. 


To write of British Columbia as a whole 
—from a sporting point of view—would 
require a volume of matter in detail, in fact 
it would be impossible, so vast are its half 
explored solitudes of 395,000 square miles. 
of territory, all of which offer more or less 
unlimited opportunities for the securing of 
big game trophies. I will therefore con- 
fine these notes to one particular district 
which, with the exception of the Cassiar 
and Pacific Coast, will cover the whole 
Province. 

This district is the East Kootenay, which 
lies in the South-East corner, and has been 
selected for the following reasons—because 
it carries more species of big game than 
any other known territory on the conti- 
nent; offers first-class trout fishing on 
stream and lake; with a canoe trip of, 
roughly, 250 miles down one river and 
back down another to within 30 miles of 
starting point, all the way through the 
heart of big game, fishing and wild-fowl 
shooting, sections. It was from these facts 
during the early days that it formed the 
chief hunting grounds of the Indians, many 
battles being fought for its possession by 
different tribes. Also it has the strongest 
Radium Hot Springs at present known to 
man, with several Ochre Mud Springs at 
the head of Paint Pot Creek, which were 
resorted to by Indians many days distant 
for war paint purposes, hence the name. 
And finally, it lies nearest to all Eastern 
aud South-Eastern points and so within 
reach of sportsmen of all calibers. Many 
parts of it are still unmapped and un- 
known to anyone but a few trappers. 

The man who enters the Rockies for the 
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first time in pursuit of its large and varied 
fauna, will have entered a new world; and 
if he has been accustomed to hunting, 
broadly speaking, in the flat, forested, lake 
besprinkled game sections of the East, it is 
strongly suggested here that he leave his 
experience at home—with his guide, as the 
conditions of terrain, fauna, mode of travel 
and hunting, equipment and guides, are en- 
tirely opposite. Outside of making a canoe 
trip down a fast mountain stream or on 
placid lake for the mere pleasure of canoe- 
ing, all game is explored for and shot on 
foot in the face of such natural obstacles 
as: Criss-crossed down timber on moun- 
tain sides, climbing over jagged masses of 
rock and through tangled underbrush, up 
boulder-strewn ravines, across “loose shale 
and slide rock” at and above timber-line 


“Who Goes There” 


in a rarified atmosphere, that will be ad- 
mitted, calls for physical soundness as a 
sine qua non. 

On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that these natural obstacles are what 
has protected a magnificent head of game 
from many enemies of various kinds—in- 
cluding the ubiquitous Redman—down the 
long centuries to the present day, and will 
continue to protect them in the future from 
half civilized whites, despite the make- 
belief, but don’t-care—inefficient efforts of 
puny legislators. 

All travel from and back to outfitting 
points is done in the saddle over rough pack 
and game trails, that lead up and through 
passes, across marshes, rapid creeks and 
swift rivers, and‘in some cases clean up 
to timber-line, where camp may be pitched 
in one of ‘the many beautiful park mead- 
ows 7,000 feet above sea level. From this 
and other similar camps the modus op- 
erandi of exploring for and stalking the 
various species will be on foot, as for ex- 
ample: From one to three thousand feet 
above camp for—Sheep and Goat; in the 
grassy basins, ravines and scrubby timber 
around camp for—Grizzly, Black Bear, 
Cougar, Mule Deer, (and in Sept.) Bull 
Moose; below camp in the heavy timber 
for—Wapiti; while still lower until the 
river bottoms are reached for—Virginian 
Deer, (and in Oct. and Nov.) Bull Moose 
again. 

These nine varieties have their habitat 
in both Ranges running parallel with the 
Kootenay in the first 75 or 80 miles of its 
course, while the tenth—Caribou—has its 
habitat in the Selkirk Range which runs 
parallel with the Columbia’ River. These 
two rivers will be described later on. 

A great lawyer once said that genius is 
simply perspiration. Probably; but the big 
game hunter who wants to become suc- 
cessful will have to tack on time and pa- 
tience in front of the lawyer’s simple rem- 
edy or go home empty-handed: These two 
simple rules, time and patience, if closcly 
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observed from the moment the hunting 
grounds are reached until success is 
achieved, are, worth all the perspiration 
that can be expended. The reason is ob- 
vious. Big game cannot be explored for 
and secured in a mountainous country on 
a time limit, no matter how abundant the 
game, or how experienced the guides; yet 
these two rules, so necessary to success, 
are entirely overlooked by nine out of 
every ten present day hunters who visit 
the Rockies. Let us examine the trouble 
and apply the remedy further on. 


HE usual expeditions, being limited 
to time, extra men and horses must be 
employed to make up for this de- 
ficiency. Several varieties of big game are 
desired, the ranges of which are from 2 
to 3 days’ travel apart. Therefore the out- 
fitter decides 16 pack and saddle horses 
with 5 men, viz.: 2 guides, scout, horse- 


wrangler and cook, will be none too much 
to handle two sportsmen and their duffle, 
camp equipment, supplies, etc., for Io or 
12 days. The horses must be packed 
lighter than usual if fast trips of from 
25 to 30 miles per day are to be maintained 
over trails with a dozen natural obstacles 
to continually hold them up until removed 
or surmounted. 

Every camp ground where abundant feed 
for 16 horses can be obtained, must be 
thought out ahead, and once this camp is 
decided on it must be reached at all costs. 
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later a shapeless mass of man, or horse, or 
both is lying—a thousand feet below: 
Generally it is their own personal duffle 
that is the hardest to “make up” for either 
fast or slow trips, as it consists of stuff 
that was never intended for the western 
mountains, such as patent mosquito tents 
of peculiar construction, with special floor- 
ing, stoves and pipes, pneumatic beds and 
heavy pumps to blow them up, all of which 
is made to roll up together and fit in water- 
proof bags some 3% or 4 feet in length 
and weighing 125 to 150 pounds. In. the 
center of this roll for safety is stuffed all 
kinds of heavy, useless articles, with a 
12-foot trout rod in 3 pieces, to finish off. 
Handy bales doubtless for canoe work and 
man power on the portages back East, but 
for fast mountain travel—? Some pictur- 
esque language escape the men on being 
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The horses used for mountain work are 
hardy, sure-footed little cayuses, capable 
of packing 175 to 200 pounds over steep 
and dangerous trails day in and out for 
weeks on green food, if given time. 

Even then they often come to grief. 
But for fast travel 125 pounds will be suf- 
ficient for each horse. This must be sorted 
out and packed into 50-pound bales—one 
on each side of the pack-saddle—with some 
25 pounds of cooking utensils, axes, rods, 
guns and other long or awkward stuff, on 
top. This must be carefully adjusted on 
the saddle and diamond hitch properly 
“thrown” or it will work loose continually. 
Time must be made to save time: But 
those sportsmen who have been accustomed 
to packing roughly for canoe expeditions 
back East, fume and fret at the valuable 
time they think is being lost. The guides 
know better and are adamant: With them 
one ounce of experience is worth a ton of 
theory. They have a clear recollection of 
some subsequent trip where a badly packed 
or adjusted load had slipped to one side, 
or a saddle with a man astride it had 
worked back too far, on a steep piece of 
trail, a wild plunge to recover footing or 
balance on a narrow trail and a moment 
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’ dle like a man. 
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told that it must not be unpacked, but go 
as it is: From that moment the expedition 
is doomed to failure—so far as trophies are 
concerned : Guides no longer think of hunt- 
ing or trophies, but how they are going to 
get through as everything has been planned 
and thought out days ahead for camping 
grounds on the best game ranges—here for 
Moose, Goat and Bear, over there for 
Sheep, Wapiti and a chance for a Grizzly, 
further on for some good fishing in a lake 
that lies in the center of a splendid all- 
round game section, all of which are from 
2 to 3 days’ travel apart, must now be 
thrown aside at the last minute and fresh 
arrangements made for closer camps and 
different hunting grounds. 

The two strongest and stoutest Dobbins 
are selected from amongst the 16 horses, 
and the trouble begins. The bags won’t lie 
along the horses’ sides, they are too long, 
one bag alone cannot be thrown across the 
saddle, it would be top-heavy, there is only 
one way—straddle two together on the sad- 
Each horse is now carry- 
ing, roughly, 250 pounds of dead weight, 
which is equal to 400 pounds of live weight, 
over timber-strewn, narrow, stiff mountain 
trails; sticking out at the sides and high 
above the saddle, the bags catch on every 
obstruction that the other horses pass with 
ease. Axes, and not rifles, are the main 
tools required on this trip, here a jutting 
rock disputes the right-of-way—on a dan- 
gerous corner, there a network of trees 
must be cleared out of the way, or a fallen 
tree over the trail stops both horses dead, 
more axe work. 

The bags and their contents are coming 
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Always Keenly Alert 


in for some pretty rough treatment, rest 
assured; so are the horses, both are 
smashed and staggered often and equally, 
as well as doused in deep creeks and back 
channels, or swept away in rapid rivers. 
And the men? Are out of patience, sullen 
and bad tempered—not from the hard and 
unnecessary work—no! but because they 
can see twelve, or the extreme limit al- 
lowed, fifteen days, slipping away without 
a head of game being seen or a shot fired; 
for this the guides’ reputations must and 
will suffer, and all through 500 pounds of 
luxurious but useless dunnage that should 
never have been brought on a time limited 
hunting trip in the Rockies? But trans- 
porting it, as outlined above, is not the only 
trouble. 


To continually pack up and unpack, pitch 
and break up camp with this dunnage, takes 
hours instead of minutes—so many shifts 
being made—that midday is the only time 
left to hunt, with the result expected—fail- 
ure: Time is the secret of successful big 
game hunting, and all that money can do 
or employ is useless without it. Neither 
pleasure or profit is derived from these out- 
ings, only disappointment and useless ex- 
pense all-round. And the cost for the 
above outfit of men and horses will have 
been nearly $1,000. 


In the foregoing the reader will have 
noted why the expedition failed—not from 
the luxurious impedimenta—but from the 
want of time. In other words, the larger 
the outfit of men, horses and awkward bag- 
gage, the more time is required to be suc- 
cessful. To have, for instance, secured the 
trophies desired by this expedition, from 
forty-five to fifty days—and not fifteen— 
was absolutely necessary. The same ex- 
pedition—without the aforesaid baggage— 
would only have required about thirty days 
—of course, speaking broadly. But the 
man who is willing to leave all superfluous 
dunnage behind, strip down to his guide’s 
weight, live as he does in a common tent, 
with ordinary blankets and balsam boughs 


for a bed, and a cheerful campfire, wher- 
ever night finds them, using a base camp 
from which to make side trips to the vari- 
ous game ranges, will in less time and at 
one-fourth the outlay see and kill more va- 
rieties of big game than the biggest expe- 
ditions, outfitted regardless of cost, that 
ever visited the Rocky Mountains. 


O work from a base camp cuts down 
ag the working expenses, as less men and 
horses are required for a side trip of, 
say, from three to seven days, as only suf- 
ficient camp’ equipment and supplies are re- 


quired for that length of time. The E. 
Kootenay alone of all other dirtricts I am 
acquainted with, lends itself to this particu- 
lar system, as it represents a cart-wheel, 
the base camp being the hub, while the ra- 
diating spokes are trails leading to the four 
points of the compass; the wheel having 
a circumference of seventy miles within 
which all nine varieties have their habitat. 
The tenth (Caribou) being some ten miles 
outside this circle to the Westward, re- 
quires a side trip of from twelve to four- 
teen days. Here, then, sportsmen of all 
calibers may suit themselves as to expense, 
providing always that sufficient time is al- 
lowed in all cases. 


The Northern spoke of the wheel leads 
to the Moose range; the Southern to Big- 
horn (Ovis montana); the Western to 
Moose and Sheep; the Eastern to Wapiti 
and Sheep; while Goat, Bear, Cougar, Mule 
and White-tail Deer will be found more or 
less all over on the same ranges. 


The usual rates per day are as follows: 
Guides $5, Cooks $3.50, Horses $1.00 for 
first two weeks. Board $1.00. Tents and 
other camp stuff from 50c to $1.00, as wear 
and tear are enormous. Sportsmen, either 
alone or two together, have here a wide 
field as to expense to choose from, rang- 
ing (roughly) from $10 to $15 per day for 
one, and from $1750 to $25, or more, per 
day for two. The month of September, 
generally speaking, is inclined to be damp, 
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with snow in the higher ranges. About the 
20th, a slight flurry of snow may be ex- 
pected, which (unfortunately) disappears in 
the lower ranges within 48 hours. Other- 
wise the days are warm in the valleys and 
on side hills, and cool at nights. All game 
is at and around timber-line, including bull 
Moose. This rough hewn and ungainly 
looking beast likes to be alone apparently 
until his antlers are clear of velvet, as until 
they are he is peevish, irritable and fully on 
his guard, hiding away all day in the scrub 
and jack-pine thickets just under timber- 
line. By the middle of the month or so he 
is in fighting trim and drops down to accept 
a challenge—ploughing up deep furrows in 
his haste—or to hunt up his harem, for the 
mating season is at hand. 


October and first two weeks of November 
are ideal months in which to enjoy a hunt- 
ing trip from every point of view. Rainy 
weather has gone, to be replaced by clear, 
crisp, sunny days that resemble the Indian 
Summer of the East—for the first three 
weeks of October—at all events. A snow- 
storm may, or may not, sweep across moun- 
tain and valley towards the end of the 
month. If it does it will lie on the higher 
ranges and drive the game down to a slight- 
ly lower elevation—if we except the old 
Billys and Rams who are not to be intimi- 
dated by a handful of snow, so defy all 
comers—the former clinging all day to the 
face of his favorite cliff like a fly on a 
window-pane, while the gallant Bighorn 
still stays out in the open meadows and 
tarns, trusting to his marvellous keen sight 
to guard him from all danger, until the 
heavy snows of mid-winter force both 
down to seek food and shelter with the 
ewes and lambs in the thick timber. 

By the middle of November sufficient 
snow will have fallen in the valleys and 
on side hills to clearly show the spoor of 
all game, and to those who are not afraid of 
a little cold, is the most successful time to 
hunt, though a bit more expensive as grain 
must be carried along for the horses. 

Regarding personal outfit very little is 
wanted, though each sportsman will of 
course please himself. Personally I take 
the following: 2 suits of flannel under- 
clothing, with half a dozen pair of woolen 
socks; 2 suits of over-clothing of soft 
warm material, brown or khaki color pre- 
ferred; pair of heavy water-proof boots or 
shoes, nailed with lumbermen’s “calks” to 
prevent slipping on logs, side hills or loose 
rock and shale; pair of light rubber shoes 
which are splendid for climbing and catch- 
ing a grip above timber-line in dry weather, 
and stags for camp use. Also a riding 
rain coat to strap on saddle. For carrying 
while out hunting, a light pull-over rain 
coat, warm jacket or sweater to slip on if 
called’ on to sit or stand about after get- 
ting warmed up, powerful pair of glasses 
with wide field, camera, hunting knife and 
rifle, is sufficient. To take more than this 
is not only useless but seriously hampers 
your guide, who is already carrying his 
own or your spare rifle, lunch, packing 
ropes, etc. Remember the success or fail- 
ure of. the trip expends on his experience 
of woodcraft and a knowledge of the hab- 
its of all game. Don’t hamper him. Heavy 
side arms with belt of ammunition is only 
an incumbrance to impede progress. If 
you can’t stop a charging grizzly with a 
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reliable rifle, you certainly can’t with a six- 
shooter! Moreover quietness in camp is a 
sine qua non when near the haunts of all 
game, especially Bighorn, therefore shoot- 
ing with any kind of arm should never be 
indulged in. Guides carry on the saddle 
their own axes, which must be heavy enough 
to cut out dead and standing timber found 
in the way on a trail, or for camp use. 
Bring your own blankets or sleeping bag, 
if you prefer it, with the dunnage outlined 
above, outfitters will find all other camp 
equipment. 

As to the best type of rifle for all-round 
work in the Rockies, each sportsman will 
have his own opinion despite anything that 
can be said herein to the contrary. My 
experience is that the latest type of mili- 
tary rifle (built for Sporting use) gives the 
best results on all varieties of big game 
found in the Rockies—when a second and 
heavier rifle is not carried by the sports- 
man’s guide—such as perfect accuracy at 
all ranges, low trajectory and smashing 
power. These three combined are abso- 
lutely necessary. In the higher altitudes 
Sheep, Goat, Cougar or Mule Deer, offer 
shots, as a rule, at long range under at- 
mospheric conditions that puzzle and de- 
ceive—high winds, never steady in one 
point for a minute, that drive the dust in 
swirling clouds. Again mists float up, 
down or across, obscuring everything from 
view, to be swept aside in a few minutes 
as though by an unseen hand, or a snow- 
storm sweeps and rages for 20 minutes, 
leaving a white blanket behind, and all 
this in a highly rarified atmosphere that is 
very deceptive at all times to judge dis- 
tance in correctly. Here accuracy and low 
trajectory up to four or five hundred yards 
is the proper weapon. On the other hand, 
smashing power is wanted—and badly 
wanted !—should a grizzly, moose or wapiti 
suddenly come into view at varying ranges 
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in the great park-like basins, or among 
scrubby timber and under-brush at head of 
ravines or side hills, through which you 
will pass on the way from camp to sheep 
and goat ranges. 

In September the former in his many- 
colored coats—cinnamon, dark  silver- 
tipped, or brownish with gray-white tips, 
from which the Grizzly takes its name— 
may be met with in the above mentioned 
places in search of the last to ripen ber- 
ries, for which they have to road over con- 
siderable ground, or ripping up ground- 
squirrel burrows by the square yard, to say 
nothing about turning over half-ton rocks 
in search of ant-eggs, to the danger of all 
and sundry a thousand feet below! On 
coming suddenly upon this first-class, hefty 
burglar at close quarters, he will decide 
on one of two things remarkably quick— 
either to leave in a hurry, or fight without 
any talk, especially if a mother with cubs. 
If the former you want some sort of a 
shooting tool that smashes up things when 
it hits; if the latter, and you are not mar- 
ried or in debt, you will have to play the 
MAN, whether armed with a 3-inch rapid- 
fire, 4 bore shotgun, or ordinary rifle. Prob- 
ably the shotgun in this case would be the 
best weapon. Don’t look round for the 
proverbial tree that is easy to climb, it 
ain’t there, it never is and would be of no 
use if it was, as in doing a 10o-yard sprint 
in the usual 10 seconds this clumsy look- 
ing thief can give away points and win in 
that distance. Stand perfectly still, keep 
your head and nerve and shoot for the 
two most vital points, head and neck. 
Should a chest shot offer—as it will if 
charging up hill—don’t take it! A grizzly 
has enormous vitality and although its 
heart and lungs may be shot to pieces, it 
will still live long enough to tear a couple 
of men up pretty badly. Remember a 
bear’s weakest point is its eyes, its strong- 
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est, ears and nose, therefore to run is only 
to make matters worse. If the bear is be- 
low you break the back-bone over the kid- 
neys, this is a fatal shot. 


ERSONALLY I use a 303 Lee-Enfield, 

bolt action, 25%-inch barrel, or 44 

inches over all, weight 7 pounds 4 
ounces, with sling strap. The best car- 
tridges for. this rifle for all-round work, 
are the special cordite high velocity, with 
spitzer copper tube expanding bullet 
(which is some 30 odd grains lighter than 
the Regulation 217 grain) therefore low 
trajectory, splendid accuracy and power. 
The same cartridge used in other rifles, 
whether bolt or under lever, will doubt- 
less give the same results, so that sports- 
men have a wide field to choose from, 
providing it is no longer in the barrel, or 
over all, as it is carried in a leather scab- 
bard under the saddle-flap. Furthermore, 
a long barieled rifle is very awkward in 
thick timber or underbrush, to say. nothing 
of climbing up steep mountain sides, etc. 
Every inch in length and ounce in weight, 
counts up rapidly in packing by horse, or 
carrying all day in such terrain as out- 
lined. The same applies to fishing rods. 
A 12-foot rod should be in 4 pieces, other- 
wise it stands a good chance of being 
smashed up. Even then it should be well 
protected whether carried on riding or 
pack-saddle. 

The two main rivers in this district are 
the Kootenay and Columbia. Curiously 
enough, the former heads in the North end 
on the Western slopes of the Main Range 
of the Rockies and runs South, while the 
latter heads in the South end on the East- 
ern slopes of the lofty Selkirk and runs 
North, a single range dividing them for 
over 100 miles as the crow flies, when the 
Kootenay cuts through this range and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 446) 


Gathered around the camp fire discussing the events of the day 
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SKINNING THE. CAT AND OTHER SKIN GAMES 


NEWTON NEWKIRK RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES WITH AN 
AMATEUR TAXIDERMIST IN THE HEART OF THE TALL TIMBERS 


EXT time anybody hornswoggles me 
N into going on a gunning goose-chase 
away back into the “tall and uncut” 
in company with a guy who has got a tax- 
idermy bug on stuffing and upholstering 
animiles, they'll haft to rise up real early 
in the morning, that’s all! 
How did I know that Ed Wilkins was an 


The road from Moose Horn Junction to 
Tim’s Camp was 12 miles long and full 
of bumps 


acute sufferer from the skinning and stuff- 
ing germ until it was too late for me to 
help myself? I’d known Ed for years, but 
I never dreamed he had ambitions to shine 
as a taxidermist—never until he hauled a 
big box-chest out of the express car when 
our train hesitated at Moose Horn Junc- 
tion long enough for us to get off with our 
duffle. 

As the train coughed its way onward 
into the wilderness Ed sat ‘down on the 
chest and loaded his old stubby briar. Tim 
Henderson, our guide, had not arrived in 
the buckboard. 

“Whatcha got in the chest, buried treas- 
ure?” says I, sort of inquisitive like. “I'll 
jest show you, Newt,” says Ed as he got 
up and whipped a bunch of keys out of his 
pocket. Unlocking the lid he threw it 
back and there was displayed to my view 
a conglomeration of things such as I had 
never seen before: there was enough twine 
in various sizes to stretch from Bangor to 
‘the Texas Border, there was rock-salt and 
fine salt in bags, there was excelsior and 
wire and pliers and scissors and knives 
and hooks and eyes and gouges and chisels 
and nails and tacks and cans and bottles 
with cheerful pictures of skulls and cross- 
bones on ’em labeled “POISON !” 

“Well, whaddye think of that,” says Ed, 
with a wave of his hand toward the chest 
‘and his eyes shining with pride. 
~ “I think I don’t know,” says I, “half as 
much as I did before you opened the box. 
Judging from the contents of this chest I 
dunno whether you’re a carpenter, a sur- 
geon or a burglar! Wot is the answer 
anyhow, “Ed?” 

“I,” says Ed;. hitting himself a wallop on 
. the chest, “am a taxidermist. Do you know 
anything about taxidermy, Newt?” “Well,” 
‘says I, “nothin’ to brag about—all I know 
‘is’ (hat taxidermy consists of removing from 
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BY NEWTON NEWKIRK 


an animal or a bird its internal economy 
and stuffing it with hay, straw or any other 
junk which happens to be lying around 
handy. That’s taxidermy as I understand 
Rad 

“Huh,” sneers Ed with a sneer, “you 
don’t understand it. Taxidermy is the won- 
derful art of preserving the skin of a bird 
or quadruped in such a manner that, al- 
though it is dead, it will yet have a life- 
like appearance.” 

Just then Tim, the guide, drove up in 
the buckboard and Ed’s discussion of the 
marvelous art of taxidermy was “continued 
in our next.” 

After enthusiastic greetings (because Ed 
and I hadn’t seen Tim in two years) we 
got our stuff aboard, climbed in ourselves 
and started bumping and swaying over a 
rocky road, 12 miles long and crooked, to 
one of Tim’s hunting cabins back in the 
big woods. It was an up-and-down ride! 
After I’d worn some paint off the buck- 
board seat and developed a few calluses on 
myself, I got out and walked in prefer- 
ence. Ed followed suit and I guess we 
hoofed it most of the way in. 

It was about 2 P. M., when we arrived 
at the camp. I was hungrier’n a goat on 
a tin-can diet and Ed said he could stew 


When I heard that stick crack I nearly 
busted an eardrum lissenin’, but never 


saw a thing 

his own hat and eat it with great relish. 
The first thing Tim did after he hitched 
the horses was to get busy with the cook 
stove in the cabin while Ed and I rustled 
our impedimenta Into the camp. By the 
time we’d just about finished this Tim hol- 
lered “Eats!” Ed and I were luggin’ in 
his old taxidermy chest when we heard that 
word. We dropped it like a hot-poker and 
streaked it for. the flap-jacks, bacon and 
beans. We both tried to go through the 
cabin door at once and stuck fast! With 
a few plain-spoken words we finally got 
untangled and inside. Funny how a gen- 
tleman who is starved will forget his man- 
ners. 

After a full and satisfactory meal Tim 
jumped into the buck-board and. started 
for his home on the Little Upquisit River, 
14 miles away, which he hoped to reach 
before dark. There he would leave the 
team afid final instructions with his wife 
and boy. The next morning he would hike 


back to us to act as our guide and cook 
for two weeks. 

After Tim’s departure I got busy with 
the dishes while Ed started unpacking. The 
first thing he did was to assemble his rifle 
and drop a little “ile” in her “jints.” Then 
he slipped a few cartridges into his pocket 
and says to me with a sheepish grin, “Newt, 
I’m gonna take a little stroll down to the 
Black Cedar Slough and try this gun on a 
target to see if the sights is plumb.” “Yeh,” 
says I, “you know durn well them sights 
is plumb enuff—and, b’leeve me, if you 
shoot at a target it’ll have four legs and 
hair on!” Ed snuk away grinnin’ to him- 
self. He knew I was wise to the fact that 
he was crazy-wild to get on the trail and 
sight a deer or something bigger. 

“Well, I puttered around until I had the 
dishes laundered, then I did some unpack- 
ing myself and got into my free and easy 
hunting togs. After that I put my old 
sure-death 35-Lizy Jane together and saun- 
tered softly along on the trail Ed had taken. 
About a quarter mile from the cabin I 
emerged upon an old clearing where the 
crumbled remains of a lumber camp had 
once stood and I sat down on a log to 
watch and wait—it looked like the time and 
the place and the deer to me and if I could 
beat Ed to a piece of tender camp meat, 
that would be one for the weak side. 


My watch said 4:30 P. M., and this spells 
approaching “dusk” in New Brunswick’s 
middle-October. There was a chill in the 
air and I snuggled a little deeper into my 
mackinaw, then waited for a majestic buck 
to come poking out into the clearing. As 
I sat there I heard a faint honking over- 
head and there far up against the fading 
blue was a meagre flock of geese, which 
had probably been delayed in transmission, 
winging their swift way toward the South- 
land. 

Suddenly a stick cracked back in the brush 
from the edge of the clearing opposite !— 
then came a few minutes of silence! Pres- 
ently a leaf rustled a little to the left of 
where the stick had cracked! That was all 
the evidence I wanted to convince me that 
a deer was working stealthily and on the 
“safety first” principle. out into the clear- 
ing—and I slowly brought the muzzle 
around toward the “evidence !” 

Then, suddenly, down in the Cedar 


GEE, THE LUCK 
OF SOME SIMpS! 
CAN YOu BEAT IT! 


There was a big bull down, out and dead 
with Ed crowing over him like a rooster 
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Slough, perhaps half a mile distant, Ed’s 
big, blatant, loud-mouthed 38 roared once! 
—twice !—three times! 

The echoes of the shots bounded back 
and forth among the hills and then died 
into the vast silence. I waited for more 
shots, but none came—neither did my deer 
come out where I could get a crack at him 
and, after Ed had shot up things like that, 
I knew there was no fat chance of him 
showing up. In disgust I rosé and started 
toward the Cedar Slough. As I approached 
it I whistled—so that Ed would know I had 


Jevver get a whiff of a bull moose bone- 
head stewin’? be I hope you never 
o! 


only two legs instead of four! He hal- 
looed and I struck straight through for 
him a little to my right. I tell you I wasn’t 
prepared for the sight that greeted me 
when I arrived: 

THERE WAS ED STANDING OVER 
AS HANDSOME A BULL MOOSE AS 
EVER WORE HORNS! 

The big fellow was warm, but he was 
down and dead with three shots through 
his vitals. Ed was measuring his head with 
a tape and the antlers, perfectly matched 
and broadly palmated, spread just 57 inches 
strong! Here was this Ed guy who had 
been in camp less than two hours with a 
prize bull moose to his credit. Can you 
beat it! Gee, some simps is lucky! 

Together we went to work with our hunt- 
ing knives getting off the head. Ed was 
fussier’n an old woman about the skinning 
of the neck and the severing of the verte- 
brae from the skull. He was so afraid I 
would cut through the pelt that I finally 
says, “If you think you’re the only party 
in this neck of woods who knows how to 
skin a moose go ahead and skin ’im!” Then 
I filled my pipe and sat back. “No offense, 
Newt,” says Ed, “but I gotta be awful 
careful about this job. You see I’m gonna 
taxidermatize this head right here in camp, 
so that when I take it home it’ll be all set 
up and ready to hang in my den.” 

By the time Ed got the head off the dark- 
ness was so black and thick in that cedar 
slough that we had to elbow our way 
through it until we struck the trail which 
we couldn’t see, but felt with our feet until 
it brought us to the camp door. Ed was 
about all in luggin’ the head and since he 
wouldn’t let me “spell” him on the job 
(for fear I’d let it fall and bust off a horn! 
Imagine!!) he was jolly well welcome to 
the work. 

I kicked up a feed for us both and soon 
as Ed got up from the table he whetted up 
his knives and went to work skinnin’ out 
the head. He was still at work on it at 
midnight while, as I sat before the fire and 
dozed off, my pipe fell out of my mouth 
and spilled my lap full of sparks which 
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like to have set me on fire! Then I said 
“Good-night!” and bunked up. Ed was 
still at work on that head when my head 
hit the pillow and I was gone to happy 
dreamland. 

He was still at work on it when I opened 
my lamps at dawn next morning! I ask’d 
him if he’d been dissecting the durn’d old 
head all night. Said he had dozed off a 
couple of times, but mostly had. Gee, it 
must be a fierce job to peel the pelt off a 
bull moose head! 

Tim, our guide, blew in about 9 A. M., 
and he was glummer’n a clam. Came to 
find out his wife had taken down with 
chills and fever and things and good old 
Tim was broodin’ about her. We both told 
him his place was by her side and to beat 
it back, but he said he’d stick around for 
a couple of days anyhow. But Tim didn’t 
stick that long—about 3 that afternoon 
Tim’s boy Lucius steamed into camp with 
word that the wife was worse an¢d that the 
family “Doc” had christened it pneumonia. 
Then we told Tim that we could get along 
in camp as cosy as a couple of lumber- 
jacks—that we could both cook like a brace 
of chefs and that (since this was not our 
first trip here) we knew the lay of the land 
and could steer ourselves into the woods 
and back to camp without a guide. Well, 
Tim and Lucius hit the back trail for home 
and again Ed and I were left alone. 

Soon as they were gone Ed jumped back 
on his taxidermy job. Then I grab’d up 
my gun and registering disgust on my face 
says I: “If you think I’m gonna set here 
in camp and twiddle my thumbs while I 
watch you taxidermatizin’ a old moose 
head, you’re erroneous, Edward. I came 
up here to hunt, not to keep you company 
around the camfire and if you think—‘“ 
“Well,” butts in Ed, “there ain’t no strings 
to you, is theref Go ahead and hunt your- 
self into a state of exhaustion for all I 
care—I can sure get along without you— 
you ain’t doin’ me enny more good than a 
old settin’ hen ennyhow. Beat it!” And 
thereupon I bote it. 

When I got back that night at dusk Ed 
had that big clumsy moose skull and jaw- 
bone in an old iron kettle he had picked 


YEH!~ so is 
A HORNED 


It was almost pathetic to hear Ed brag 
about that head he had mounted 


up somewhere and the head was “bilin” 
and stewin’ away on the stove as merry as 
you please with the horns reachin’ blamed 
near to the ceilin’! And the aroma that 
filled the cabin was something fierce !—I 
sat there all evening holding my nose in 
one hand and my pipe in the other and I 
couldn’t tell whether I was smokin’ moose- 
head stew or not! But Ed said the “bilin” 
was necessary to hurry along the job. 
Thus one day passed after another. I 


- all I smelled was taxidermy! 
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spent most of my time in the woods while 
Ed fussed with that fool head. All I heard 
was taxidermy—all I saw was taxidermy— 
I got so 
sick of taxidermy that I wouldn’t have 
eaten a stuffed veal! At last, however, it 
was finished—that is, Ed had done all he 
could to it for the present, although he ex- 
plained that the healing hand of Time 
would have to get in its work to harden 
the job. 

For several days I hadn’t seen the head 
and for this I was glad—Ed had been work- 


I have had some surprises, but none to 
compare with ~ ee coming to 
) 


ing on it outside of camp and had not in- 
vited me to inspect it—said he wanted to 
wait until it was all finished before he 
showed it to me. So one afternoon when 
I sauntered into camp he gave me a for- 
mal invitation to step out and gaze on his 
wonderful creation. Proudly he led me to 
a point beside the tote road perhaps 50 
yards from the cabin where he had, set up 
the head in the shade so that the wind 
would get at it and dry it out. He had 
propped it up in what he called a lifelike 
posture just as if the animal had poked its 
head out of the brush before crossing the 
tote-road. 

“There!” says Ed with a wave of his 
hand as we stood before the head. “Ain’t 
that beautiful!” 

I didn’t say anything for a minute. What 
was there to say? Just betwixt you an’ 
me, that was positively the rottenest job 
of taxidermy I ever saw wished on a bull 
moose head! His jaw was whopperty- 
jawed—as if he’d thrown it out of joint 
chewin’ his cud. One ear was cocked for- 
ward and the other one back. There was 
excelsior stickin’ out of his ears and cot- 
ton-battin’ leakin’ from his nose. His 
horns wasn’t on straight and he wore an 
expression on. his face so that you couldn’t 
tell whether he was goin’ to laff, or cry! 
Also, there was somethin’ wrong with his 
glass-eyes—one was glarin’ Northwest and 
t’other was cross-eyed ! 

“Well,” says Ed impatiently, “wot do you 
think of it?” I knew I’d have to step care- 
ful, or I’d make him fightin’ mad. “Wot 
do I think of it?” repeats I, slantin’ my 
head on one side and sightin’ at it with one 
eye shut. “To tell you the truth, Ed, I'd 
rather not say what I think of it.” “There 
you go,” snaps Ed, bristlin’ up; “never 
willin’ to give a feller credit for a good 
job. I’d hate to be as small and jealous 
as you are. We can’t all be taxidermists, 
Newt, but them of us who ain’t, can at 
least give proper credit to them who is.” 

Right there is where Eddie spilled the 
beans. When he said the above he went 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 440) 
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HE motorcycle as a means of trans- 
portation for the sportsman has been 
extolled from time to time. That the 

fiery steed is able to excel all others in 
this regard and master almost insurmount- 
able obstacles has been demonstrated on 
numerous occasions. Its capacity for speed 
and endurance on moderately level roads 
has long been admitted, but a better idea 
of the wonderful force pent up in the 
engine of the modern motorcycle was con- 
veyed not long ago when two-wheelers 
climbed up the bare side of a mountain in 
Alum Rock Canyon, seven miles from San 
Jose, in Santa Clara county, California. 
The test was made up an incline gra- 
dient ranging from 40 to 50 per cent., with 
only a hundred-foot start—on a 20 per 
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THE MOTORCYCLE FOR GETTING THERE 


By GEORGE H. STIPP 


cent. grade. In three instances riders who 
successfully made the ascent were unable 
to shut off on the little shelf at the top 
of the range, and were obliged to jump 
while the wheels, rid of their load, plunged 
on up the hill into a barbed wire fence. 
In one case the wild machine leaped clear 
over its barrier, like a bucking broncho. 
The event was conducted under the aus- 


pices of the San Jose Motorcycle club and 
is thought to have been the most daring 
and spectacular in the history of Pacific 
Coast motorcycling. The course was not 
over 200 yards in length and lay up the 
mountain where there was no sign of a 
road; the start was made on a 20 to 25 
per cent. grade, and there was a sharp turn 
in the course 50 feet from the start. The 
course was covered with loose surface soil 
three inches deep. Some of the riders 
were stalled by this and had to jump and 
allow their wheels to slide down hill on 
their sides. 


CALL OF THE WILD 


T happened before the war, “somewhere 
] in France.” 

The old village priest was a duck 
fancier and breeder of wide reputation. 
There was nothing he didn’t know about 
ducks. He raised them for pleasure and 
for profit, and the greater part of the meat 
served on his hospitable table was duck. 
And thus when one fine day in Spring a 
woodsman found, on the banks of a cool 
forest stream, a dozen fresh wild-duck 
eggs it was only the natural thing to do 
to make them a present to Father Lebas, 
the old priest. And the man considered 
himself amply rewarded for his trouble 
of carrying the eggs gingerly in his hat 
all the long way home by the great joy of 
the old gentleman at the reception of the 


By JAY WEY 


unexpected gift; he was dc'ighted. Now 
he would add domesticated wild ducks 
to the many different b.eeds he already 
possessed; and maybe he could cross them 
with some of those others and create a 
new strain. 

That very night before the old gentleman 
went to bed a broody duck was contentedly 
established on the twelve wild-duck eggs. 


In due course of time the eggs hatched 
out, the whole dozen all healthy and 
strong; there was not one weak baby 
among them. By this time the whole vil- 
lage knew about the incident; and as the 
old man was well liked by young and 
old, there wasn’t a soul who didn’t take 
interest in the ducklings. They were 
such lively little balls of down!—And how 
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Three trials at the climb were allowed 
each rider. Some of the riders used drive 
chains wired around their rear tires, and 
some used regulation skid chains and rope 
skids. But even with these devices the 
réar wheels were able to gain little traction 
in the loose soil. The apparently irresisti- 
ble capacity of the motorcycle to move for- 
ward over any surface at almost any angle 
to the horizon was.all that carried the ma- 
chine up the inclined course. 

It is not these freak tests however that 
demonstrate the usefulness of the motor- 
cycle to the sportsman. Such feats, of 


A 


course, prove the iron horse capable of en- 
durance under strain and illustrate in a 
spectacular way its ability to “take” rough 
places on the game trail. But it is the ca- 
pacity for covering the ground under 
average conditions and with little bother 
over repairs that appeals most strongly to 
the sportsman. The motorcycle that meets 
these requirements will prove in the end 
to be the spcrtsman’s choice. 


PLACES 


they grew. 
ns x x * * 

The village was divided by a shallow 
creek, its banks grown with willows an 
a strip of meadow some twenty yards wide 
running on both sides all along through 
the village. The other edge of the strip of 
meadow is bordered by the village road. 
This is Eldcrado for all the waterfowl of 
the village; here the ducks and geese swim 
and dive and forage all day long. At 
nightfall they go home to get their feed 
and are locked up,—to return bright and 
early again next morning. 

The priest’s house was situated on a 
slight incline about three hundred yards 
from the creek. The road that passes 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 437) 
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SHORE BIRD SHOOTING ON LONG ISLAND 


THERE ARE MANY INDICATIONS THAT AS A RESULT OF THE MIGRATORY BIRD LAW 
SHORE BIRD SHOOTING WILL BE BETTER THIS SEASON THAN FOR SEVERAL YEARS PAST 


F the fact that shore birds were un- 

usually plentiful on Long Island last 

year is any indication of what this sea- 
son will bring forth, the shooting should 
be good. Long Island has been growing in 
popularity among gunners during the past 
few years, largely, perhaps, because of its 
accessibility from the, city. It is coming 
to be more widely known each season, as 
gunners relate their experiences, that one 
can find a good day’s sport within thirty or 
forty miles from the Pennsylvania Station. 
Such is the fact, notwithstanding the un- 
belief of not a few who are slow to be- 
lieve simply because they have lacked ocu- 
lar proof. The writer is not prepared to 
state that any gunner is certain of a re- 


By H. S. RUSHMORE 


the gunner at the beginning of the season. 
At such times even the almost entirely in- 
experienced hunter is able to whistle birds 
to his stools, and many fall to his gun. 
With no previous training in whistling, he 
can learn from the flying birds themselves 
and although, while experimenting, he may 
cause one or two flocks to scurry away, 
laughing at his efforts, he will soon pick up 
the accomplishment and see the live birds 
swooping down to settle among his stvols. 
The experienced sportsman will perhaps 
overlook what to him may appear a merely 
elemental suggestion for all shorebird 
shooting, as it may be of assistance to some 
brother sportsman whose office duties have 
prevented him from spending as much time 
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gun look ridiculously small, and one gets 
the impression that they could scarcely hold 
enough shot to destroy a fly at ten paces. 
But he “brings back the bacon,” to employ 
a homely but well known phrase. It may 
be partly because he is an excellent shot, 
but my own belief is that it is mostly at- 
tributable to the readiness with which a 
gun as light as that is can be handled. One 
doesn’t need a cannon for easily killed 
birds. 

It is not part of my design to advertise 
any particular guides, but the gunner may 
easily find good guides by applying to the 
postmaster of the village he selects as the 
place from which to leave the train. The 
guides are all provided with stools for the 
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A commercial transaction in shore birds on the sands of Long Island 


spectable bag of game, or, indeed, of any 
bag at all upon a chosen day. He is pre- 
pared to say, however, that the game will 
be there and that those who know how to 
whistle the birds in and who study the 
flights as affected by the various winds, are 
practically certain to have something to 
show, upon their return, of which they will 
have no reason to be ashamed. 

The Southern shore of Long Island, 
where the shorebird shooting is best, pro- 
duces four vareties in numbers worth while 
considering. These are the greater and 
lesser yellowleg, and the black breasted and 
the golden plover. Of these the lesser yel- 
lowleg usually appears first. With correct 
wind conditions prevailing it not infre- 
quently occurs that very large flights greet 


in the open as he has been privileged to 
spend. Shorebirds are not like crows or 
geese, with leathery skins. They have ten- 
der skins and are not so heavily feathered 
but that a fine shot will prove sufficient to 
kill. No. 8 or No. 9 shot are plenty large 
enough. As to the size of the gun’s bore, 
one cannot so easily choose in that respect, 
inasmuch as the average person does not 
feel sufficiently affluent to own more than 
one shotgun. Usually he chooses the 12 
gauge as most fitting for all purposes. A 
16 gauge is better for shorebird shooting, 
and I have a friend who always uses a 
20 gauge for this work. And, singular as it 
may appear, he manages to kill more birds 
in, say, a dozen trips than any man I know. 
The shells used in his toy-like appearing 


birds sought, and know the best grounds. 
The grounds remain the same, of course, 
but their adaptibility for the sport is de- 
pendent not a little upon the direction of 
the wind, so if one can afford it, he would 
better employ a guide for his first trip, at 
any rate. Afterward, when by study he 
has acquainted himself with the geography 
of the meadows and the habits of the birds, 
he can equip himself with a few stools from 
a sporting goods store in the city and sally 
forth by himself, fairly confident that he 
will find his quarry. 

There exists a popular belief among gun- 
ners that the best flights of birds are to be 
found in the very early morning. Not a 
few hold that the evening flight equals that 
of the morning. Still others say the birds 
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continue, under favorable conditions, to fly 
most of the day. My own observation is 
that one finds the best shooting morning 
and evening. However, it not infrequently 
happens that many flocks of birds will come 
to stool throughout the day, if one has the 
patience to wait. 

The greater yellowleg is considerably later 
in making its appearance. Not uncommon- 
ly it fails to show before the middle of 
September or early October. I have shot 
these birds while lying in a ducking boat 
on the snow-covered shore in late Novem- 
ber. They whistle in rather easily and are 
less easily frightened than some birds. 
Their large size makes a pretty fair mark, 
even though they can fly with almost in- 
credible swiftness. I know of few birds 
which tickle the palate more than the 
greater yellowleg. To my mind it is as 
toothsome as a quail. 

Black breasted plover are more abundant 





66 HEY are mudhens,” conjectured my 
companion, as we walked just be- 
fore supper along the banks of 

the slow-flowing Platte. 

As the sun abruptly dodged behind the 
low irregular hills a flock of large birds 
sailed across the river, and alighted in the 
weeds within the city limits. 

“Yes—no,” I said, surprise momentarily 
robbing me of the power of immediately 
classifying the birds. I knew just as well 
what they were as I’ knew the name of the 
river, but it had been so many years since 
I had seen pinnated grouse that my answer 
was long in coming. I knew at first that 
they were not ducks. I was positive from 
the flight that they were not coots, but I 
was as positive as day that they were 
broadtails, although I 
could not separate 
them out of the hazy 
times of yore and 
designate them at 
once. Ten years’ ab- 
sence from the chick- 
en country had me 
staring wide-mouthed 
at that nearly impal- 
pable flock, which 
was hurrying to roost 
on that cool Septem- 
ber evening. It was 
almost impossible of 
belief that uncom- 
promising modernity 
had left a few parts 
of the United States 
so close to a village 
still abundantly sup- 
plied with those min- 
uet dancers of the 
prairies. 

The morning we 
drove forth on our 
hunt had all the bite 
of an October cold 
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on Long Island meadows than are golden 
plover. These birds, I make no doubt, are 
more popular among most sportsmefi who 
love shore bird shooting than any other 
species of shore bird. They stood well; they 
fly swiftly ; they are excellent eating. What 
more could one ask? They furnish rare 
sport, and when the flight is good it is not 
difficult for the good marksman to take his 
legal bag of fifteen. 

Rail shooting in and about the meadows 
of Long Island is by far less commonly 
practiced than shorebird shooting. I can 
ascribe no adequate reason for this, as in 
certain places there are plenty of rails. 
Of course, it is more strenuous work, inas- 
much as it does not consist of setting out 
some stools and waiting for birds to settle 
among them, but in poling about in a skiff 
on the flood tide and shooting the birds 
as they start up from the shore at the boat’s 
approach. One can get rails by poling his 


A PRAIRIE CHICKEN DAY IN NEBRASKA 


TWO WELL TRAINED POINTERS, TWENTY GAUGE GUNS AND A PERFECT 
SEPTEMBER DAY WITH THE MINUET DANCERS OF THE PRAIRIES 


By RIPLEY 


wave on the prairies of the northwest. 
We drew our coat collars close about our 
necks, casting envious glances at the driver 
of the buckboard with the heavy blanket 
spread over his legs, and once or twice 
vaguely speculating whether it would not 
be rather cosy—granting there was room— 
to get in the dog’s crate at the back of the 
rig, and try to absorb some of the warmth 
from those two contented pointers that 
were coiled up in their liberal beds of rye 
straw. 

Ray, my shooting companion, tall, and 
chary of flesh as he was of complimentary 
phrases for the weather, shivered beside 
me. He was the game sort, however, will- 
ing to submit to the rigors of weather for 
the sake of indulging in his old pastime. 





A Contented Trio of Prairie Chicken Hunters 
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own boat, but he must be allfired quick in 
dropping the pole, picking up his gun, aim- 
ing and firing. The better way is to hire a 
husky young man who knows the birds’ 
habits and feeding grounds, to pole the boat 
while the gunner sits in the bow and claps 
his eye, and the sights of his gun, upon the 
bird as soon as it springs into flight. 

I have known gunners to shoot shore- 
birds and rails sitting upon the ground, or 
resting among the stools. Perhaps, if one 
were starving, there might be some excuse 
for that. Otherwise no true sportsman 
could find any reason to excuse it. A bird 
is entitled to its chance. If the gunner can- 
not shoot quickly enough or accurately 
enough to stop it in full flight, he would 
better find some other outlet for his sport- 
ing proclivities. I can think of no simile 
so fitting for shooting sitting birds as that 
of a man catching trout in schools with a 
net. 







Our drive had been over the valley, then 
up appreciable red-topped hills, covered 
with short grass, down graceful slopes on 
to flats, only again to top another rise of 
consequence, and to stare appreciatively 
out into the broad expanse of prairie. 

“W-h-o-a-p!” I chattered to the driver. 
I was so cold I could not articulate dis- 
tinctly. . “Whoa, there, Mr. Driver,” I 
finally managed to say, “this about ends all 
my powers of endurance. That sun of 
yours looks mighty warm, but the breeze 
cuts through my southern-acclimated body 
like a knife.” 

“I am with you,” joined in Ray beaming 
with delight. He showed the effects of the 
cold as much as I. “Open that dog crate, 
and let’s get to walking and see what those 
short-haired fellows 
can do—even if they 
have never seen a 
, 2 gal chicken before.” 

2 f Still shivering, I 
* “4 opened the crate 
se door. Two pointers 
jumped out, shook 
themselves a few 
times, surveyed the 
open country with 
appraising brown 
eyes, then galloped 
happily toward the 
north. 

Our driver knew 
his occupation of 
guiding chicken hunt- 
ers; for he proceeded 
behind us at a slow 
gait, interlarded with 
brief stops which ap- 
peared to suit his 
half-somnolent state 
very well. 

The two black and 
white pointers, sire 
and son, Master and 
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John, beat it out with all the abandon of 
fast, wide-going dogs, that had been con- 
fined in a crate for three long days of 
travel. 

“They sure go like all fire!” remarked 
the Kansas, “even if they have never seen 
a chicken before.” That their experience 
on game had not previously included 
chickens worried Ray in no little manner, 
for he had continually referred to it dur- 
ing the entire trip, and had already twice 
that day refreshed my mind on the sub- 
ject. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “but don’t get the fid- 
gets until you see how they perform on 
the first flock.” 

Into the drooping golden rod banged 
the dogs, John, the-son, starting to draw 
first in an unseemly cringing way, as 
though afraid of loosing something, finally 
landing a point, high-headed against the 
wind. His fast sire dashed up instantly 
back of him. He appeared to discover 
nothing of interest in the golden rod, and 
deliberately blundered into the midst of a 
big flock of chickens. The birds flushed 
wild, scattering -in a wide draw a mile 
ahead of us. 

Ray fingered his twenty 
affectionately as he gazed at 
the dropping flock. His eyes 
lingered kindly on the young 
dog, but soon gained a severe 
glint as they rested on Master. 

“Old Top,” he predicted, 

“you had better watch out or 
that rangy pup of yours is go- 
ing to make you look foolish!” 

“It looks like it already, 

doesn’t it?” I joined in, 
touched a little on my sensitive 
spot, old Master, which I had 
always regarded as impeccable. 
But so far the scent of those 
chickens had brought not the 
slightest recognition from his 
nose. 

We walked quickly down 
into the draw, the driver wait- 
ing half asleep on the hill. 

Master cast down wide to the 
right. John proceeded direct 
for the center of the draw. 
Master promptly roaded a sin- 
gle. It ran, then flushed. We 
followed him with our eyes 
while he forged on. We caught sight of 
John pointing again. Master recognized 
the act, came within twenty feet of him 
and backed. The old campaigner was still 
puzzled, and very excited to crowd the 
point. Plentiful use of the whistle cau- 
tioned him into stopping where he was. 

Fifteen yards in advance, and to Ray’s 
side, a big old hen spewed out of the 
‘bunch grass, towering immediately, whip- 
ping with all her might to the left of him. 
That little twenty pitched her on her back 
into the grass. 

Two birds flushed wild. Master drew, 
then swinging into his old method of 
handling a running covey of quails on bare 
ground, he pointed. I was interested in 
his act. John was retrieving Ray’s bird. 
At twenty yards I clipped a few feathers 
from the chicken, but it continued flying 
no worse for my shot. 

John grabbed another single. It was my 
good fortune to kill it, and Ray effected a 
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pretty double over the old dog, who finally 
discovered that the problem of chickens 
was possible of easy solution merely by 
change of tactics. When the tall Kansas 
shot, the balance of the birds flew over a 
rise to his left where further sight of them 
was not to be had. 

“IT am glad,” observed Ray, “that the 
balance got away.” 

“Why,” I said inquisitively, “don’t you 
want a big bag?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I want my fair 
amount of kills, like the other fellow, but 
still—” 

“Still what?” I tried to hasten. 

“I dread the repetition of the crime we 
have all been so guilty of—the continuous 
following of scattered birds, until we kill 
them all out. The accepted authorities on 
pinnated and sharp tailed grouse have 
been perverse in their adherence to their one 
theory that modern farming is the reason 
of their extermination in many places. It 
is true. But they have given little con- 
sideration to the deplorable practice in the 
open countries of sportsmen following a 
flock of chickens until the last one has 
been shot.” 
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ber seven chilled shot, and it assists much 
in game conservation.” 

Ray smiled quizzically. “Generally you 
get the legal limit on quails and other 
game with your twenty, don’t you?” 

“Sure,” I responded, quite proud of the 
fact that I could accomplish something 
with the small arm. 

“There’s where you and I are one. But 
how does a twenty save game? We de- 
light to boast of our kills with twenty 
gauges, for we are somewhat conceited 
from the fact that we kill with a smaller 
though easier to align gun. Then the 
other fellow is sure we must be good 
shots—and we like him to think so, too. 
But when it comes down to them as game 
protectors, I can’t tell the difference for 
the life of me between fifteen birds killed 
in a day by a twelve or a twenty. But, 
ah, there’s those two black and whites 
frozen stiff in that narrow wash between 
the hills!” : 

This was a much larger flock of chick- 
ens than the first! They were almost as 
close-lying as quails. But their flight puz- 
zled somewhat, many birds starting off like 
jumping mallards, and others going away 


Masters of the Pinnated Grouse 


“And that is the unpardonable sin,” I 
added, “that has been committed by sports- 
men, not only on chickens but—” 

“On quails,” he said. “Come on before 
we stand here talking, and get cold again.” 

In: a rolling prairie north of the Platte 
we cast the dogs. Another mile found 
the old-timer on game, John falling in with 
a pretty acknowledgment of the point. 
The chickens ran in the short grass and 
flushed wild. But a belated single in 
some manner separated herself from the 
main body, and pounded in to us at a fast 
incoming clip. It was a question as to 
whom the shot belonged. Both of us, how- 
ever, working on the old adage, when in 
doubt go ahead, fired. The sound of the 
twenties could not be distinguished, as the 
old cock crumpled up, and dropped dead 
in the red-tinted short grass. 

“A twenty is the only thing for chick- 
ens,” I averred. “It is sportsmanlike; kills 
them cleanly with its proper dose of num- 


low and straightaway. Later they scattered 
nicely into a draw that merged with the 
river valley. The shooting was excellent. 
What birds layed to the dogs were hard 
fliers, though most of the number had 
found refuge across the river. 

“Here we are!” remarked Ray after 
lunch, as we hugged -the long river flat. 
“Those birds have been shot at consider- 
ably, yet they stick pretty well to the 
dogs’ points. That bunch is scattered 
somewhere in these cottonwoods.” 

A big flock had flushed from some un- 
known cause from the side of a sandhill 
that had a trifle of cover along one of 
the washouts. 

“And,” I later put in, “its going to -be 
no joke shooting them.” I eyed the briar 
growths and interminglings of willows and 
giant weeds apprehensively. 

“Something like your southern shooting, 
eh? Where’s the dogs?” i 

Nowhere were the dogs visible. We 
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searched and searched in the giant cover, 
whistled, sang, shouted, and finally I fired 
a gun to attract their attention. By chance 
I averted my head in the direction of the 
-buckboard, and descried our driver ges- 
ticulating wildly, and trying as I found 
later to get my attention toward the river. 

“Reckon he knows where he is point- 
ing?” questioned Ray. 

“You bet!” I responded quicliy. I was 
on my tiptoes. I was surveying the river 
from where I stood on = fallen cotton- 
wood log. It scattered through small 
willow and grass grown islets by divers 
ramifications. At first I saw nothing, but 
a second observation was rewarded by a 
sight of Master and John pointing on one 
of the islets contiguous to the bank. 

At that minute Ray called to me, point- 
ing at them. His eyes had been as suc- 
cessful as mine. 

Not conversant with what the interven- 
ing-shallows might have in store for us 
in the shape of undependable sand bottom, 
I fired my gun. Two birds rose, and Ray 
skillfully stopped both. They fell into the 
shallow river, and the two dogs shared the 
task of retrieving them. 

That afternoon every bird in that river 
flat beat it for the thickets of cottonwood. 
Even in the densest growth they were far 
easier to kill than quails in the southern 
timber; for they had solved none of their 
intricacies of cover flight, but instead for 
safety resorted to flushing far ahead of the 
dogs. Some absolutely refused to lay to 
a dog’s point. 

Nevertheless we considered our day in 
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every way a successful one. The sun was 
just lingering at the summit of the sand- 
hills. Twice John pointed jackrabbits, 
showing a reasonable inclination to chase, 
had not his handler been so close. But 
even with that he showed remarkable self 
denial, and continued clinging to the pace 
set by his sturdy father. 

We turned back, coursing toward where 
we had seen the buckboard last. Dusk was 
coming fast. John slipped into another 
false alarm—an elusive jackrabbit. .He 


* behaved at the sound of the whistle. Again 


he ranged out, and came abruptly to a 
point in the bunch grass where the south 
slope of a chain of sandhills joined the 
flat. The bird must have run, for the dog 
ran about thirty yards and ,suddenly 
stopped on point. He did this five or six 
times. 

“T’ll bet the finest supper in—city,” cried 
the Kansas, “that John is fooling along 
and pointing a young jackrabbit, and the 
rabbit is slipping around in there teasing 
him.” 

“Tll go you!” I ventured in return: 
“That is a crippled chicken, and it’s got the 
youngster guessing some!” 

“Jackrabbit !” 

“Crippled chicken !” 

Master detached himself from some- 
where in the remote dusk, and came to 
John. He felt out John’s point, also mo- 
mentarily indulging in the youngster’s per- 
formance. 

“Jackrabbit!” reiterated Ray. 
ber the bet—one big supper!” 


“Remem- 
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“Crippled chicken,” I asserted $trongly, 
“and the supper bet goes.” 

The stopping and running was too much 
for Master’s nervous system. So he tried 
his old swinging circle for the wind, and 
nailed that wild enigma with a spectacular 
upstanding point. Whatever it was, it was 
now located between John and Master, who 
were not twenty feet apart. 

“T'll take the right on that chicken!” 

“Jackrabbit!” persisted Ray stubbornly. 

Whirr! Whirr!. Whirr! Whirr! A 
big bird got up to the left, and started out 
at good speed. It was not an easy shot in 
that dim light, but Ray spilled it cleanly 
on the grass with his right barrel. 

“Chicken!” I declared, much amused at 
Ray’s failure to identify the object of the 
dog’s point. 

The youngster came to Ray with the 
bird in his mouth. 

“Chicken!” I cried again to Ray. 

“Chicken, nothing,” retorted the Kan- 
san. “We both lose; you should have 
said Chink!” he shouted, as he flung at me 
a beautiful ringneck pheasant for my ob- 
servation. 


Dogs that are worked hard on the 
prairies frequently suffer with sore feet, 
that is, the pads become worn so thin that 
they are unable to use them. The follow- 
ing treatment is recommended in Modern 
Breaking: Wash the feet and dry care- 
fully, pour half a pint of oil of tar into 
a shallow pan, place the dog’s foot in the 
tar and then in a pan of Fuller’s earth. 
Repeat every other day for a week. 
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IN THE HAUNTS OF IZAAK WALTON 


EVEN THE IMMORTAL ANGLER’S OWN MARVELLOUS INTELLECTUAL POWERS 
SINK INTO NOTHING WHEN COMPARED TO THE QUALITIES OF HIS HEART 


A homeward trudge thro’ mist-wrapt night, 
A heart and creel, in common, light; 
Complete content, the day has brought it: 
He fished for pleasure—and he caught tt. 


HE character of Izaak Walton has 

been described by so many able writ- 

ers that the hope of exhibiting him in 
a new light or of increasing the number 
of his admirers would be presumptuous. 
His early years are as a closed book to 
us. We know he went up to Londan 
about the age of eighteen and started in 
business which must have been successful. 
Most that is known of him, to a certain 
extent, can be found in passages of his 
writings, especially in the Lives where he 
expressed his opinions more free- 
ly than in the classic Compleat 
Angler. 

I may be pardoned 
where he expressed his 
more freely than in the 
this worthy man. 

The writer was born and his 
happy boyhood was spent within 
thirteen miles of Stafford (Wal- 
ton’s birthplace) and about eighteen 
miles from beautiful Dovedale near- 
by where Cotton lived, and only 
three miles from Madely Manor, 
the country seat of John Offley, to 
whom Walton dedicated his immor- 
tal work. ; 

The village of Madely is a typical 
English country village, with a few 
thatched cottages, and a little old 
moss-covered church situated but a 
couple of miles from the old town 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme, whose 
civic pride stands high from the fact 
that its long line of mayors have 
performed their duties, good or bad, 
for over six hundred years. Up to 
this day the mayor on state occasions 
wears a gold chain that is so long 
and heavy it is necessary to have as- 
sistance to help him carry it. Each 
incoming mayor has attached to the 
chain a new link, upon which is en- 
graved the date of his office and 
his name. Originally the chain was 
just long enough to wear around 
the neck but that is now impossible. 

Many times has the writer with his elder 
brothers trudged along the road from New- 
castle to Madely Mere, a large sheet of 
water containing monster pike, and while 
on our way we would stop to fish for 
stickle-backs in the disused canal and take 
them in a glass jar to use as live bait. 
Young ‘as we were we knew quite well the 
pike would not touch them till the sharp 
spines were removed—which made little 
difference in their liveliness. We could see 
the great savage pike lying motionless just 
under the lily pads, ready and waiting to 
dart out to our lure, but sure as fate they 
got away because of primitive tackle and 
more primitive methods. We had been 


therefore 
opinions 
classic 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


The accompanying paper, appre- 
ciative of the angling fraternity’s 
debt to the well-loved Walton, Mr. 
Rhead prepared for reading before 
the United Anglers’ League, at the 
first formal celebration of Sir 
Isaac’s birthday in America, on 
August 9 of this year. Forest and 
Stream is especially fortunate in be- 
ing able to reproduce these recollec- 
tions of the great angler’s favorite 
haunts, coincidentally with American 
anglers’ formal recognition of the 
debt they owe him. 


Fess K Yolen 


told tales of these giant fish. One was 
about the skull of a pike, found during a 
dry spell at the bottom of the mere, and 
in his jaws was the skull of a swan’s head. 
It had choked him, and both were of ne- 
cessity drowned.—Anyone could see the 
skull on a bracket in the hall of the manor. 

Madely Manor still stands just as it did 
when Walton visited it in 1653, the year 
that the Compleat Angler was first printed. 
He was then in his sixtieth year. Born 
of yeomen parents and brought up as a 
tradesman, by his splendid character he 
achieved distinction and became the friend 
of many of the most distinguished men of 
his day. 


Offley, was connected with many old 

families of the nobility and gentry of 
the county of Stafford and being of a 
wealthy family, devoted most of his time 
to rod and reel. In his dedication, Wal- 
ton pays him high compliments on his an- 
gling skill, which no doubt they practiced 
together not only in Staffordshire but in 
other countries. 

Beresford Hall, the seat of Charles Cot- 
ton, was a rambling pile of stone buildings 
lying snug among the hills of Derbyshire 
just on the border line of the neighboring 
county of Stafford. Here the gentle river 
Dove meanders along through lovely hi!ls 
and dales, and though I have not seen it 

Beresford Hall, the seat of 
Charles Cotton, was a rambling pile 
of stone buildings lying snug among 
the hills of Derbyshire just on the 
border line of the neighboring cotin- 
ty of Stafford. Here the gentle river 
Dove meanders along through lovely 
hills and dales, and though I have 
not seen it for many years, this still 
remains to my mind the most beau- 
tiful spot in England. Both the hall 
and the famous fishing house in 1825 
were in a state of dilapidation and 
decay, and were sold at that time to 
Viscount Beresford and pulled down. 
The fishing house has been restored 
and is now protected by lock and 
key from vandals and excursionists. 

Walton frequently visited Cotton 
at Beresford during the Spring and 
Summer months, sometimes alone 
and at others accompanied by his son 
or by a friend. In a letter to Cot- 
ton he says: “Though I be more than 
a hundred miles from you and in the 
eighty-third year of my age, yet I 
will forget both and next month be- 
gin a pilgrimage to beg your pardon, 
for I would die in your favor.” 

The distance from London to 
Dovedale is 160 miles and in that 
time was a journey not to be taken 
lightly, though we have it on good 
authority that the road and coaches 
were the best in England, being the 
identical road that was made by the 
Romans. 

The river Dove is still free from pollu- 
tion, and is a tolerably good trout and 
grayling stream, being just wide enough 
and ideal for casting the fly. What must 
it have been in Walton’s time, to inspire 
such lines as the following, written by 
Cotton : 


Jo OFFLEY, afterwards Sir John 


Oh, my beloved nymph! fair Dove, 
Princess of Rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flow’ry banks to be 
And view thy silvery stream 
When gilded by a summer’s beam; 
And in it all the wanton fry 
Playing at liberty; 
And with my angle upon them 
The all of treachery 
I ever learned, industriously to try. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 418) 
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HOW TO MAKE A MEAT DOG 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF SIMPLE LESSONS IN DOG TRAINING THAT WILL ENABLE 
THE EVERYDAY SPORTSMAN TO DEVELOP A USEFUL ASSISTANT IN FIELD AND COVERT 


HE charm and success of field sports 

depends so directly upon the work of 

the intelligent and well behaved bird 
dog that it is easy to understand the atten- 
tion that has for many years been devoted 
to the breeding and training of setters and 
pointers. In the last half century a series 
of competitions known as field trials have 
enjoyed an extraordinary vogue both here 
and abroad and have markedly influenced 
the breeding of bird dogs. These trials un- 
doubtedly have been of some benefit, but 
it cannot be well denied that they have ren- 
dered some strains of bird dog well nigh 
useless for the everyday sportsman who, 
while admiring style and dash and other 
highly developed qualities, is more keenly 
interested in the bird dog which will locate 
the elusive snipe, penetrate the coverts of 
the woodcock, search the fields for cheer- 
ful Bob White and serve as a useful as- 
sistant to the gun. 

We purpose to write of the sportsman’s 
dog, sometimes termed by professional 
handlers the “meat dog,” as distingushed 
from the field trial dog which occupies so 
much space in the sporting magazine. Just 
when and where the term meat dog orig- 
inated we are unable to say but we do 
know that it has occupied a prominent po- 
sition in the lexicon of field trial handlers 
ever since a man named Tom Pace and a 
dog named Prince Whitestone won the 
championship at Grand Junction, Tenn. 

Tom Pace was a rangy built man who 
lived in the Cumberland mountains. He 
mined coal for a living and went quail 
hunting for recreation, or to be more ex- 
act, mined coal so that he could go bird 
hunting. His own review of the situation 
was that he was “a plum fool over bird 
dogs and bird huntin’ and when he wasn’t 
bird huntin’ he was readin’ about bird dogs 
and dog races.” Prince was his favorite 
dog, which he had raised from a pup and 
trained and Prince had “just naturally 
cleaned up every dog that he~had met in 
the fidld.” The zest of local conquests had 
dulled upon Tom Pace but the sporting 
magazines continually whetted his appetite 
for other fields to conquer; so one day Mr. 
Pace bought a mackintosh coat, whistled to 
Old Prince, laid in a supply of mountain 
grown tobacco, boarded the accommodation 
train, and the next evening was working 
edgewise into the biggest dog talk that he 
had ever heard, for he was at a big field 
trial meeting over in Illinois, hobnobbing 
with millionaires, smoking cigars with 
bandages, and making some headway into 
the exclusive circle of professional han- 
dlers. It may be said that professional 
handlers at a field trial develop tempera- 
mental qualities that register from haughty 
reserve to sympathetic toleration, depend- 
ing largely upon the positions that their 
dogs occupy in the scale of competitions. 
They were the men, however, that Mr. 
Pace really looked up to, for he had read 
columns about them in the paper. Mean- 


’ By PIOUS JEEMS 


while, old Prince slept peacefully in one 
corner of the room. 

There was no temperament about Tom 
Pace and his dog Prince; in fact we doubt 
if either would have known what tempera- 
ment was outside of the feed lot. The fact 
that they were not thought worthy of con- 
sideration in what the morrow’s racing 
might bring forth was no fault of his, for 
he announced he was over there to win 
the trials or find out if there was a dog in 
the world that could beat old Prince and 





. personally he did not believe that there 


was. : 
That night Old Prince shared his master’s 
room. In the morning he breakfasted on 
what was left of ham and eggs, grits and 
a double order of wheat cakes, and instead 
of riding out to the grounds wrapped in a 
blanket, in a special constructed dog wagon, 
he simply trotted alongside the buggy that 
the mountaineer had negotiated for with 
the liveryman the night before. 

There is no necessity of going into the 
details of that field trial day other than 
to say that there never was a sadder bunch 
of handlers than those that drifted into the 
hotel dining rooms that evening. The 
mountain dog had cleaned them so clean 
that there wasn’t a good kick in the outfit. 
Tom Pace and Prince and the prize money 
took the night train for the hills, and it 
was not until after the little red lights in 
the rear. of the train had glimmered down 
the tracks and faded away into the dark- 
ness that there was a revival of spirits. 


The next morning there was some talk 
about a “fluke race,” “fields too small,” 
“conditions not right and it could not have 
been done at Grand Junction.” 


The following January the first man to 
greet the handlers when they untrained at 
Grand Junction, Tenn., was Tom Pace, old 
Prince and the mackintosh coat, and to 
make a short story of a long week, the old 
dog beat them again on the historic field 
where Championship races have been won 
and lost for nearly half a century. He out- 
birded Champion Jessie Rodfields, Count 
Gladstone, the greatest bird dog of his day, 
and on the breakways looked back at La- 
nark Lad, the fastest dog of the season. 
He won. the championship cup and when 
the time came for him to go home some 
one congratulated Tom Pace on having 
such a magnificent field trial dog. He re- 
adjusted his tobacco, took another hitch at 
the mackintosh and replied, “Mister, you 
have made a mistake. I can’t stay here any 
longer because my wife has written that 
the children are crying for Old Prince, but 
he ain’t no field trial dog. He is a meat 
dog.” The definition was promptly adopted. 


Prince Whitestone was a meat dog. 
Handlers to-day refer to him as a meat 
dog, but he beat all the best field trial dogs 
of the day, as they had never been beaten 
before. 


There have been many attempts made to 
tell the difference between a class field trial 
dog and a meat dog. One of the clearest 
definitions is that a class dog hurries on 
into the next field to find birds while the 
meat dog finds those nearest to him. This 
also explains why so many sportsmen 
prefer meat dogs to field trial dogs. At 
this time it may just as well be said that a 
meat dog can be just as well bred, just 
as good to look at in action or in repose, 
and just as handsome and stylish on point 
as a field trial dog. It is possible also to get 
a meat dog out of the same litter of pup- 
pies that produces a field trial dog, for 
bringing up, education and experience are 
the principal differences between the two. 


It is written down in the books that a 
dog is guided by instinct, that he does not 
possess reasoning power. Never was there 
greater fallacy. It is one of those old 
errors that one generation hands down and 
another generation accepts. The dog is an 
animal with a high degree of reasoning 
powers, so high it is difficult to place 
boundaries upon the possibilities of its in- 
telligence, and it is their remarkable ca- 
pacity for appreciating and combining facts 
that enables them in a few short years to 
acquire a knowledge of the habits and na- 
ture of game sufficient to outwit the cun- 
ningest bird by superior tactics. 

The average bird dog, either pointer or 
setter, with a fair amount of experience 
soon learns to follow a trail till the bird 
flushes or lies to point; but it requires a 
higher order of intellect to prompt the dog 
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voluntarily to head a running bird so as 
to get it between himself and the gun. 
The mind of the intelligent bird dog 
never rests. It is adding to its store ot 
knowledge with each new experience and 
preparing itself to meet the emergencies 
that are constantly developing. We are 
perfectly willing to concede all that mod- 
ern field trials have done for modern dogs. 
They have developed their instinctive quali- 
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ities but unfortunately they have not only 
neglected their intellectual qualities but 
have actually placed a premium upon their 
suppression. 

The field trial world subscribes unquali- 
fiedly to the theory that the mental quali- 
ties of the dog are simply instinctive, that 
reasoning powers are not to be encour- 
aged therefore instinctive searching quali- 
ties “sans” reason or intelligence mark the 
field trial dog. The field trial dog above 
all must go, race, keep going, take a chance 
of getting lost, ignore its handler, forget 
that it has a handler, get lost, but keep 
going,—all of this is class. 

The intelligence that prompts a dog to 
search likely fields carefully, to develop 
the faint scent floating on the breeze, to 
follow a running bird with the delicate tac- 
tics that will force it to lie or the prompt 
manceuver that places the bird between the 
dog and the sportsman, has no place in the 
curriculum of the field trial dog. 

There are two instincts recognized by 
field trials and it is by the display of these 
instincts that races are won and lost; one 
is the instinct to range fast and unceas- 
ingly, the other is to point stylishly, yes, 
dramatically! 

The purely intellectual qualities are not 
considered worthy of consideration, and 
how can they be, for the entire field trial 
system is based upon the fundamental error 
that the dog is an instinctive and not a 
reasoning animal. 


E will leave the field trial dog to field 

trial men and write only for those 

who want an intelligent companion 
on the fields. 

“I am thoroughly convinced, after an ex- 
tensive experience,—wrote one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading sportsmen—that ninety-nine 
men out of each hundred can, with a lit- 
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tle instruction, break their own dogs well, 
and that they will really take more satis- 
faction with them, both while in training 
and afterwards, than they can with even 
the most perfectly broken animals, which, 
from being associated with and handled by 
another person, must ever be to their own- 
ers ready-made articles, and not the work 
of their own. 

In cases where the sportsman breaks his 
own dogs, he wins from them an attach- 
ment which I doubt if he ever gains in 
any other way. I think it is an undeniable 
fact that a dog ever afterwards likes best 
to hunt the birds he is broken on, and 
upon the same principle his affection goes 
forth to the person who initiates him into 
the pleasures of the field. The reason may 
be found in the fact that a dog is an 
intelligent, impressionable creature, so first 
lessons, first sympathies and first love are 
never eradicated, but remain in their fullest 
strength centered round the memory of 
the original prompter. No two men work 
and handle dogs exactly alike, so that 
though the same words of command may 
be used the dog hunts differently for dif- 
ferent men. It may also be said that it 
requires but a short time to change a dog’s 
attachment, and that he soon transfers his 
regard from an old master. 

There is also another benefit. It lies in 
the fact that the sportsman advances in 
knowledge of his craft as his dog pro- 
gresses in his instruction. In order to 
break well, a man must study his dog that 
he may apply the incentives of reward or 
punishment in just such a degree as the 
dog will bear, without either. rendering 
him too eager to receive the one or break- 
ing his spirit by the other. By this study 


of the animal the sportsman really edu- 
cates himself, and consequently finds that 
after breaking one dog he has compara- 
tively little trouble with any he may under- 
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to delight in the approval of his teacher. 

There will follow brief and simple di- 
rections by which any man may undertake 
to break a dog with a certainty of success, 
provided he will keep ever in mind the 
watchwords of the art: Observation, pa- 
tience and perseverance. I took my in- 
itiatory lessons from one whom I have 
never yet seen surpassed in his control over 
dogs, and found that the secret of his suc- 
cess lay in his rare control over himsélf. 
Every year since has impressed upon me 
two facts; first, that without self-control 
no man can ever break a dog well; and 
again, that no set of rules, no matter how 
carefully they may be arranged, will apply 
to all dogs. It is the power of compre- 
hending and adapting himself to different 
natures that makes one man a much better 
breaker than another; therefore the first 
point is to study and thoroughly under- 
stand the pupil before beginning. the real 
work of breaking. 

Though the same rules will not apply 
to all cases, the same order of instruction 
may be observed, and I believe that which 
I shall now propose to be the best for 
practical use. Undeniably it is easier to 
train an intelligent pup six or eight months 
old than one two years old with confirmed 
will and habits; but even this may be ac- 
complished if the instructor is gifted with 
perfect patience, and will adapt himself to 
the character of his dog. In nature the 
animal is like a child, possessed of a cer- 
tain degree of reasoning power and as 
readily recognizing a friend and master. 
Some dogs need to be encouraged. The 
obstinacy of others require long effort to 
overcome. Some need severity, and here 
the sharpest is the most merciful because 
less liable to need repetition. 

Select your dog from a superior stock, 
since a stupid, thick-headed brute, or one 
that does not take to hunting readily, will. 





Nailed to the minute 


take thereafter; thus he becomes independ- 
ent of professional assistance while at 
the same time he enjoys a rare pleasure, 
for next to watching the development of 
the human mind there is no more fascinat- 
ing pursuit than the training of a high- 
couraged, intelligent dog. Only those who 
have experienced it can appreciate the 
pleasure of seeing the faculties unfold 
under instruction while the affectionate in- 
stincts prompt the pupil to do his best and 


not pay you for the time and trouble you 
will have to give him. Give him his les- 
sons when you are alone, and if possible, 
in a room, since he is there always under 
your control, a fact which he soon learns 
to appreciate. Never attempt to teach him 
a new thing till the previous lesson has 
been thoroughly learned, or he will con- 
found the two and become discouraged in 
consequence. 
(CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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HOW TO SAIL THE OPEN CANOE 


IV. NAVIGATING THE EQUIPPED CRAFT—THE AMER- 


(Technical words and phrases are printed 
im italics, to impress them on the reader's 
memory.) 


HE canoe equipped for sailing, as de- 
scribed in the three previous articles 
of this series, is a mechanical device, 

nearly perfect and awaiting our bidding. 
Now that she is rigged, we will take her 
out for a sail. Our inspection shows that 
her fittings are securely fastened; thus we 





ICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION’S RULES FOR SAILING RACES 


By JULE F. MARSHALL 





the water, aft. The canoe sheers off, al- 
lowing the wind to exert pressure on the 
sail, which causes the craft to bear away 
on a beat into the wind. This is also known 
as tacking. If you keep her headed to- 
ward some particular point, an apparent 
straining pressure is felt on the paddle, 
known as weather helm. To relieve this, 
the sheet is eased out until the sail is draw- 
ing with all its power and without a flut- 
ter. Now effort and resistance have 





A craft with advantages that no other yachtsman can boast of 


avoid possible accidents due to negligence. 
With everything ship-shape, the canoe is 
placed in the water and the canoeist takes 
his place, sitting on a pad in the bottom 
of the canoe, and in the center so that the 
canoe lies on an even keel. The canoe is 
then paddled away to deep water, free of 
all obstructions that may cause entangle- 
ments or back-drafts. 

Pointing the canoe’s bow into the eye of 
the wind, lower the leeboard into position. 
Then hoist the sail and after drawing all 
the play out of the halliard cleet it secure- 
ly. With the sail blown straight back over 
the center of the canoe, without wind pres- 
sure on either side, we find ourselves in 
stays. Now drop the steering paddle into 





reached a nearly perfect medium of ease, 
and the craft springs away like a fright- 
ened deer with all its speed and grace. As 
the course of the canoe is changed, the 
angle of the sail is altered likewise. 

When you have caught the knack of sail- 
ing thus, you will find that on either side 
there is a sponsor of safety, no matter how 
strong the breeze may be. If the paddle is 
lifted out of water, the canoe will at once 
luff up into the eye of the wind. If the 
sheet is loosened, so that the wind is spilled 
from the sail, the canoe will immediately 
come to an upright position and headway 
will cease. In either manner, collisions 
and danger of upsets from sudden squalls 
can be avoided. 









Hold the canoe up on an even keel as 
much as possible. But if she must heel 
over, let her go—and you will experience 
the real thrills of sailing. Keep your seat 
in the bottom, but shove your legs as far 
outboard to windward as possible. In this 
way a severe exertion on the sail can be 
counteracted and a good balance main- 
tained. The legs can be swung in and 
out to accommodate the varying pressure 
of the wind. By this method of balancing, 
the canoe-mari may remain in a reclining 
position and thus keep the weight of live 
ballast low. 

Never sit on the gunwale for balancing 
purposes. This not only results in sudden 
spills, but is too great a strain on the sides 
of the frail boat, which is already standing 
all it can from the pressure in opposite di- 
rections, exerted on sail and lee-board. In 
light breezes, often the swinging of an 
arm or a leg inside the canoe will effect 
enough balance to counteract the changes 
in wind pressure. 


EFORE coming about from one tack 
B to another, assure the canoe a full 
headway of speed by running off the 
wind a point or two. Change your paddle 
to the windward side and start steering, 
at the same time gradually drawing in the 
sheet. The canoe will come up into the 
wind and wear around on the opposite tack 
without losing headway, and without the 
aid of a forward stroke of the’ paddle. 
This process of coming about can be 
hastened in two ways. The first is by 
leaning well forward in your sitting po- 
sition, causing the bow to be forced down 
so that the canoe pivots on that end—which 
likewise allows the wind to blow the 
heightened stern around. The second way 
is by leaning the canoe on its leeward side 
and changing as it comes about, so that 
the pivoting is done on its rounded side 
and the straight under-water stems are 
lifted’ out of the water. The stems, when 
deep in the water, resist the turning. 

On the reach, which is sailing at right 
angles to the direction from which the 
wind is coming, it will still be found nec- 
essary to use the lee-board. But beyond 
that point, with a quartering breeze, the 
canoe will sail best with the board raised. 
This is due to the fact that the canoe’s 
length compared with its breadth lends a 
considerable amount of lateral resistance. 

Running free, or straight before the 
wind, the sail is carried outboard at about 
a right angle to the length of the canoe. 
This direction, which is the simplest point 
on which a boat may sail, is in reality the 
most treacherous for the open canoe. AlI- 
most all short-length sailing craft will 
wallow when running free, but can be 
nursed back on the course by means of 
the rudder. But the canoe has no fixed 
fulcrum for propulsion or steering and it 
was never meant to have any. So in a 
heavy wind you will find that two hands 
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on the steering paddle, one at the end and 
the other holding the haft against the gun- 
wale, will be safest. Never leave the lee- 
board down when running before the wind. 
The common impression that it steadies the 
canoe is erroneous. It will either force 
you to run up into the wind, or cause the 
sail to sibe with a crash. 


Jibing in itself is a ticklish job. It is 


the process of changing the sail from one 
side of the canoe to the other while run- 
ning free, in order to take advantage of 
a shifting wind astern, without altering the 





A craft that can speed away with the grace of a 


frightened deer 


course. Wait for a lull in the breeze— 
the best moment for jibing. Draw the 
sheet in until the sail crosses the canoe, 
when it will run out freely as the wind 
catches hold of the other side of the sail. 
The paddle will have to be shifted over 
just as quickly in order to hold the canoe 
on its course. 

Never try: jibing in a heavy blow. The 
event may have no terrors for you, but it 
may weaken and possibly wreck the frail 
canoe equipment. For an alternative, the 
canoe can be brought up into the wind, 
turned about and filled away to fair again. 


HE only thorough test for a sailing 

canoe is over a triangular course, in 

rounding which the canoe must beat 
to windward, reach, run on the quarter and 
run free. It is thus in competition with 
the elements on all sides. If you succeed 
in steering it wherever you wish it to, and 
if you get genuine pleasure in the process, 
the canoe is worth all the trouble and 
money you have spent on it. And you 
have a craft with advantages no other 
yachtsman can boast of, for you can ship 
it by freight or express at slight expense, 
and at a moment’s notice, overland to a 
distant port for a cruise or a race. 

In cruising, the average sixteen-foot 
canoe will conveniently carry two people 
and a very comfortable outfit when under 
sail. The larger canoes of course allow 
more room. The stowing of the outfit de- 
pends upon the quantity of duffle carried. 
A convenient method will be to start by 
packing all the smaller bags in the extreme 
ends, and then the larger parcels fit in the 
wider parts of the canoe. Take care to 
leave the two middle compartments open 
for the cruisers, with the aftermost space 
free for the skipper. If this arrangement 
does not provide for all of the outfit in 
the ends, you can spread the tent and sleep- 
ing bags out flat in the bottom of the two 
sitting spaces in the center. When pad- 


dling must be resumed, you can drop the 





sail and the paddlers can take their places 
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on the seats with legs a-straddle the duffle. 
If you are alone in the canoe, of course 
you can manage the paddle from where 
you are in the center. 

In stowing the unrigged sailing equip- 
ment, when preparing for a long paddle, 
place the mast, leeboard and leeboard- 
thwart in the canoe on top of the duffle, 
and the spars on top of the thwarts along- 


side the paddlers. 


See that the ends do 


not extend beyond the gunwales, where 
they might interfere with the stroke. 


There is probably no bet- 
ter opportunity to acquire a 
knowledge of sailing than in 
competition. No better dis- 

» play of the art can be staged 
than a race of twenty or 
thirty canoes in a one-de- 
sign class, over a triangular 
course. Such a race is a 
keen battle of wits from 
start to finish. Each canoeist 
is his own captain and crew, 
and is responsible to no one 
but himself and the rules. 
Observe the few accompany- 
ing regulations chosen from 
the year-book of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association and 
you will see that they speak 


clearly the experience gathered by experts 
from countless races. 


Rute XV, Sec. 1. 


The Start: The start- 


ing signals for all sailing races shall be 


as follows: 
* Warning: One gun, and the hoisting of 
a blue flag. 

Preparatory: One gun four minutes 


after the warning gun, and the lowering 
of the blue flag and the hoisting of a yel- 


low flag. 


Start: 


One gun one minute after the 


preparatory gun, and the 
lowering of the yellow 
flag and the hoisting of 
the A. C. A. burgee. 

A suitable audible sig- 
nal may be substituted 
for a gun, wherever 


“oun” is mentioned. 


4 lee Sec. 2. The race 


’ Bs vi ~ shall be considered 


as started exactly 

e, one minute after 
the firing of 
oa the prepara- 
tory gun, and 

5 SP regardless of 
aE any failure or 
4 delay in the 
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starting signal, any canoe whose bow shall 
cross the starting line after the lapse of 
the minute shall be deemed to have made a 
fair start. In case of a failure or delay 
in the final signal the starter shall at once 
notify all competitors that the race has 
started. 

Rute XVI. A canoe shall be amenable 
to the racing rules from the time the pre- 
paratory signal is made, and shall con- 
tinue so until her entire hull and spars 
have passed across the finish line. After 
crossing the finishing line, a canoe shall 
not interfere with any canoe still in the 
race. 

Should any canoe meet with an accident 
at the start of a race through no fault of 
its own, the regatta committee shall have 
power to recall the entire fleet and order a 
new start, allowing time, if they deem it 
just, for repairs to be made. 

Rute XVII (Start and Finish), Sec. 1. 
The start shall be when the bow first 
crosses the line after the starting * signal 
has been made. 

If this point in any canoe be across the 
line when the starting signal is made, she 
shall be recalled by the regatta committee 
and must return and start again. A canoe 
so returning, or one working into position 
from the wrong side of the line, after the 
signal for starting has been made must 
keep clear of and give way to all com- 
petitors. 

Sec. 2. The finish shall be when the bow 
crosses the finish line. 

Rute XVIII, Sec. 1. The Course. A 
green flag displayed signifies that turning 
marks are to be left to starboard, and a 
red flag signifies that they are to be left 
to port. 

Sec. 2. All races shall be started to 
windward when practicable, and under a 
time limit. 

Sec. 3. A contestant may be disqualified 
for accepting pilotage or direction except 
from the officials, or a mate in a team race. 

Sec. 4. A canoe shall go fairly round 
the course, rounding the series of marks 
specified in the instructions. 

Sec. 5. No mark shall be deemed to be 
rounded unless the canoe’s track, from the 
preceding to the following mark, shall en- 
close the given mark on the required side. 

Rute XIX. The paddle shall not be 
used in a sailing race after the preparatory 
signal except for steering, when no rud- 
der is used, or when the rudder is dis- 
abled; or by back strokes; or for shoving 
off when aground; or afoul of anything; 
or in extreme danger. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 438) 





Keep your seat in the bottom but shove 





your legs out to windward 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 





THE POSITION OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 


AST winter the State of Ohio placed the quail on 
the list of song birds, thereby insuring absolute 
protection. Since then, we have been repeatedly 

asked “Is the Audubon Society opposed to the shooting 
of game birds”; for the action of the Ohio legislature 
has been attributed by some to the work of that 
organization. 

The question raised is of far reaching importance and 
as Forest and Stream is identified with the history and 
work of the Audubon Society, a clear statement on the 
question is of moment to Forest and Stream readers. 

The Audubon Society was organized by Dr. George 
Bird Grinnell, E. R. Wilbur and C. B. Reynolds, of 
Forest and Stream. It was conducted from this office 
and supported by this magazine and its friends for a 
period of four years; since then as the result of able and 
conscientious management of its affairs the Audubon 
Society has become the largest and best financed organi- 
zation for the protection of wild birds and animals in 
the world. 

To make sure of the Audubon Society’s present atti- 
tude toward shooting, especially quail shooting, inquiry 
was made at the headquarters of the National Audubon 
Society, in New York and brought forth the following 
letter from T. Gilbert Pearson, the executive head of the 
Association. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

The National Association of Audubon Societies is not and 
never has been opposed to field sports. At times we have 
advocated a closed season, for a period of years, on some 
game-bird or game-animal that seemed threatened with ex- 
termination, in a given part of the country. Thus we worked 
for a closed season on quail for two or five years, at the 
recent legislation in Ohio. We were rather severely criti- 
cised by some prominent sportsmen’s organization of that 
State, whose name I have now forgotten, stating that they 
had brought a number of quail into the State and liberated 
them, and they therefore should have the right to shoot. 
I investigated all other reports received, and they showed 
that the quail had not sufficiently increased in numbers dur- 
ing the previous closed period to wisely admit of shooting. 
In the midst of this discussion the farmer vote of the Ohio 
legislature took the matter into their own hands, and put 
the quail on the song bird list. That is to say, all shooting 
of this bird in future has been prohibited. So the farmers 
and land owners of Ohio put this law on the statute-book, 
and not the Audubon Society. 

There is a little history I may mention: Of all the States 
but about seven or eight, the laws protecting game-birds, 
and non game-birds, were drawn and advocated by the 
Audubon Society, and in not a single instance did the Audu- 
bon Society advise the prohibition of the killing of any 
game-bird. I mention this, as an organization, like indi- 
viduals, is best judged by its deeds. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) , T. Grtpert PEARSON. 

This letter of Mr. Pearson’s is clear and definite. 
Among the officers and directors of the Audubon Society 
are some of the nation’s leading authorities on Natural 


History, men as well who have often enjoyed going 
afield in quest of game. Behind the Audubon Society 
is a long list of achievements in the way of legislation 
for the protection of game-birds and animals, and those 
birds that are not considered game-birds. It has been 
active in the establishing of a number of game commis- 
sions and warden systems, has actively supported federal 
legislation, and contributes annually substantial sums to 
game-protection organizations, game commissions, and 
others in need of funds for the work of game-protection. 
It is a big force, and has done a wonderful work. Every 
true sportsman in America is under obligations to the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, and every 
unprincipled shooter, who masquerades under the name 
of “sportsman,” has in this Society a foe to be feared. 


AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN 


N the city of Portland, Oregan, there resides a lovable 
old lady whose hair is whitened by more than four 
score years. She is no other than Mrs. Gertrude 

Jane Denny, the widow of Judge Owen N. Denny, whose 
name is so familiar to all who have made any study of 


the history of the Chinese or Denny pheasant. 
Mrs. Denny, who was at one time a lady of great 


prominence, not only in this country, but particularly in 
Korea and China, known during her husband’s activity 
in the Orient as the Korean “Foreign Queen,” is today 
in such straitened circumstances that her condition is 
very serious; so much so that the sportsmen of the State 
of Oregon, under the auspices of the Oregon Sports- 
men’s League, have undertaken to raise a fund sufficient 
to relieve Mrs. Denny of her embarrassing financial dis- 
tress, and to keep her in comfort during her declining 
years. The sportsmen have undertaken this work not 
only as a memorial to the name of Judge Denny, but 
particularly because of a sense of deep gratitude to his 
widow. 

It was while Judge Denny was in the Orient, follow- 
ing his appointment during President Grant’s adminis- 
tration as Consul General to China, that Mrs. Denny 
induced her husband to ship, entirely at his own expense, 
and to liberate in Oregon, a few of these beautiful birds. 
The birds were not successfully transplanted until the 
second attempt, and then only after Mr. Denny had ar- 
ranged for their careful protection upon an island in the 
Columbia River, during such time as they were threat- 
ened with extinction. The expense which Judge Denny 
freely assumed was great, amounting to some $3,000. 

Ill health forced the Judge to return to America and 
he died in this country in the year 1900. 

Remittances may be mailed to Dr. E. C. McFarland, 
President of the Oregon Sportsmen’s ae me 857 Mor- 
gan Building, Portland, Oregon. 
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nearly three-fourths of the owl’s food con- 


SOME COMMOM SPECIES THAT ARE OFTEN : wee 
. sists of injurious mammals and insects, 
MALIGNED BECAUSE MISUNDERSTOOD and only about one-seventh of birds (a 
large proportion. of which are destructive 
By HUBERT HATTON English sparrows) there is no question that 
Illustrated by courtesy of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. = little owl should be carefully protect- 
- e . 
VI. Killdeer taken, is familiar to all. This bird nests VIII. Black Tern 


Oxyechus vociferus, or killdeer, is oneof throughout the United States and Canada. 
the best known of American birds. Its It is a great destroyer of harmful insects, 
being a competent aid to agriculture, and : N 
there is no logical reason for continuing to for its menu. It is found by the Govern- 


regard it as a game bird, according to Mr. ment authorities that this bird “preys upon 
McAtee. no food fishes, as far as known, but does 


feed extensively upon such fish enemies as 
»  dragon-fly nymphs, dytiscid beetles, and 
crawfishes. It takes a great variety of in- 
sects, including some of economic impor- 
tance, as the moth of the cotton bollworm 
and the fall. army worm, click beetles 
(adults of wireworms), weevils, and grass- 
hoppers.” 


Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, or 
black tern, has a widely varied list of food 


EXPERIENCES',WITH OWLS 


HE story of the boy and the owl is an 
old one, but the story the writer has 
to tell is different from the “Who are 

you?” variety. Forty feet up in a pine 
tree a big nest had been discovered and tell- 
tale feathers on the rim showed that the 
cradle was occupied. So early in the 
Spring, it must be the home of a great 
horned owl thought the youth, and, elated 
over his find, he quickly started to climb 
Screech-owl, which preys on rodents to the big collection of sticks. 





Killdeer, destroyer of harmful insects When he reached a height where his eyes 
VII. Screech Owl were on a level with the top of the nest, 
loud and penetrating call of “kill-dee! kill- Otus asio, or screech owl, ranges from a sight greefed him which nearly caused 


dee!” from which its common name is coast to coast and far beyond both the him to lose his hold on the branches. A 
great white downy thing, nearly as big as 


a full grown owl and with eyes much too 
large for its bulk, suddenly arose onto its 
feet and approached to the edge of the 
nest, setting up a hissing mingled with a 
loud snapping of its bill. 

Scarcely had this “youngster” set up his 
complaint when two full-grown owls, 
strong of wind, swooped close to the head 
of the would-be naturalist, keeping up an 
even more ominous snapping than the 
owlet. The trip that the boy made to the 
ground was a rapid one. And he did not 
rob the nest. 

A little later we found two fuzzy-looking 
owlets on the ground in the woods. The 
parent birds hooted their anxiety from a 
nearby tree. These were of the great 
horned variety, too. But young birds would 
make fine pets, and the discoverer went 
after a bag to carry them home in. On his 
return the birds were nowhere to be seen; 
neither were their parents. Those young 
owls could not fly, and how the old birds 
got them away was always a puzzle to the 


Black tern. He preys upon no food fishes, as far as known writer. 
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Great horned and other owls 


EW of us know them except as voices 

of the night; these creatures of noise- 

less flight and shadowy wing. Their 
time of greatest activity begins as our 
period of rest approaches, and as a result 
we have lost much knowledge that might 
otherwise have been ours. 


Rolled up in the blankets in the North 
Woods on a crisp September night, sudden- 
ly you are startled out of a doze by the 
deep bass question of the Great Horned 
Owl. “Who, who?” he seems to say from 
the blasted pine stub behind the tent; 
“who-o are you?” That is not what the 
savage old fellow wanted to know, how- 
ever. What he was more anxious to know 
was whether there was a woodmouse in- 
cautious enough to squeak with fright as 
the terrible voice of doom sounded—seem- 
ingly right in his ears—or a wandering hare 
that forgot to stop in time. For the owl’s 
ears are probably more sensitive to sound 
than those of any other living creature. 
Herein he has a great advantage over his 
prey, for he can instantly locate any sound, 
while his voice, though terrifying in its ap- 
parent nearness, never seems to come from 
any one direction. 

No other of our birds is more destructive 
to small game than this untamable giant, 
and it is a most fortunate thing for the 
poultry industry that he hates the advance 
of civilization. At the same time he is quick 
to profit by all clearings made in the back- 
woods, for here he knows the password 
of the jungle holds—“Good hunting!” As 
a result there is scarcely a man that has 
paddled over ‘the winding rivers and placid 
lakes of the Northland, or followed the 
trail through its somber woods, to whom 
his solemn call is not familiar. 


In some of the New England states, 
thanks to the enforcement of the game 
laws, the small game is again coming into 
its own, and now the “tiger among birds” 
has returned to haunts that have not known 
him for many years. Here he has taken up 
residences once occupied by hawks and 
crows, and long before the snow is off the 
ground is taking double toll from the little 
woodfolk that his own children may live and 
prosper. Go into the country swamps in 
late autumn and perhaps you may hear an 


ni 


owl party. The youngsters have gone their 
separate ways, but family ties are not yet 
entirely broken, and when the spirit moves 
they join in a riotous chorus that sends 
every mouse and squirrel in hearing shiver- 
ing to the farthest corner of its nest. 


How different is the little fellow known 
to all of us by the tremulous, shivering 
wail with which he greets dusk and dawn. 
We cannot all go to the haunts of big game, 
but hardly any of the outdoor brotherhood 
can resist the lure of the open. It calls 
with a myriad of sights and sounds, and 
among the latter the screech owl’s plaintive 
voice is one of the most appealing. The 
light of knowledge has almost banished the 
superstitious fear with which he was once 
regarded, and as we travel the homeward 
path in the moonlight the ghostly cry in the 
big maple brings only friendly thoughts. 

One of the most peculiar things to be 
noted about the screech owl is the variation 
of the colors of different individuals, there 
being two entirely distinct color-phases. In 
the first little Megascops asio (though the 
ornithologists are now calling him Otus 
asio) reminds one strongly of the red squir- 
rel’s back in winter. The bright color is 
relieved, however, by the fine black pencil- 
ing which makes the feathers look duller 
than is really the case. There seems to be 
no particular reason for the two phases, as 
they may occur in either sex regardless of 
season, and nestlings of the same brood 
may show the striking contrasts. In the 
second phase the bird has always made me 
think of a great horned owl reduced to the 
size of a robin, but whiter underneath than 
is the case with the big fellow. The brown- 
ish-gray color here manifested is much less 
conspicuous than the red tinge, of which a 
bare trace is present underneath. 

How misplaced a_ screech-owl seems 
when you find him in the hollow limb of an 
old apple tree, and drag him forth from 
his nest to the light of day. At first he 
ruffles up his feathers in defiance and glares 
at you, snapping his beak and clutching at 
your hand; then he blinks, seems to shrivel, 
and becomes quiet, trusting to the decep- 
tion to be released. What a change as he 
wings silently over the grass, his round 
yellow eyes peering into the shadows of 
every tuft and stone. Now he is proving 
himself one of our best allies in the war 
on pests. Almost four-fifths of his food 
consists of mice and harmful insects, and 
as he makes up in numbers and appetite 
what he lacks in size—he is. really quite 
common even in our larger towns and 
cities—we can be glad that one of the night- 
birds has been partial to the companionship 
of man. 
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CAPTURING 
THE STARLING 


By S. G. R. 


The habits of the starlings in England 
and the north of Europe is to build under 
roofs, in stone walls, or along high cliffs 
with cracks or caves in them. If the star- 
lings were to build in nest boxes I would 
let the hen go ’til she started to sit, then 
catch her at night and break the nest up. 
As the cock generally sings near the nest, 
he could be brought down with a catapult 
or air-gun.—A .22 rifle is liable to do dam- 
age, in confined spaces, to roofs, etc. 

They are very fond of roosting in 
swampy places on bullrushes, alder, willow, 
etc. They do considerable damage to cher- 
ries and grapes. In Australia, so I under- 
stand, they spoil great quantities of ripe 
apples and pears by punching holes in 
them. 

It may be mentioned, however, that 
the wing feathers of these birds are very 
delicate and much in demand by fly 
tiers. 

A way to get birds at night time is to 
throw a small bright circle of light on the 
wall on the inside of an out-building; all 
the rest of the building must be in com- 
plete darkness. The light wants to be from 
the edge of the floor up and 2 or 3 feet 


' from the wall so as not to make too big 


a patch. Use an old-fashioned bull’s-eye 
lantern or a stable lantern covered up so 
as to let only a small streak of light ex- 
posed. 

It takes one person to watch the light 
and catch the birds, and another to rout 
them out—they fly to the light. This will 
do for English sparrows as well. 

But catching them with the light might 
be a dangerous thing for the inexperienced, 
as if there happened to be tree sparrows 
or native American song sparrows nearby, 
they might be mistaken for English spar- 
rows and killed. 

I have always heard that starlings were 
not good to eat, but if on trial they proved 
to be, and they were not protected by law, 
that ought to help keep their numbers . 
down. 


No other bird is more destructive to 
small game 
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CHANNEL BASS—A SUPER GAME. FISH 


THE GAME FISH OF THE MIDDLE AND SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST, ITS 
EARNEST QUEST BY SPORTSMEN GROWS MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 





O fish which visits our shores has 
risen in popular favor with greater 
rapidity than has the channel bass. 
While it has been known among fishermen 
for an indefinite period of time, its merit 
as a super game fish has not been known 
to northern anglers for longer perhaps than 


twenty years. And its earnest quest has 
fully developed within one half that time. 

Few species have’ been more disputed 
over among anglers as to proper classifi- 
cation, and even market fishermen still 
contend that the channel bass and the red 
drum are one and the same fish. Nothing 
could be more erroneous. Even a novice, 
given a moment’s thoughtful survey of the 
two varieties, will readily distinguish the 
difference. The true red drum has a deep- 
ly rounded body, chin barrels and in its 
throat an immense set of pavement-like 
grinders so formidable as to readily crush 
the hardest of clams or other crustacea of 
the bays and open sea. And it is a deep 
dull bronze color. 

The true channel bass is graceful in con- 
tour. All well-developed specimens have 


an almost straight line from chin to anal 
fin, where a slight curve sets that extends 
to the tip of, the caudal fin or tail. Its 
back is beautifully arched, there is not 
the slightest appearance of the chin bar- 
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By LEONARD HULIT 


rels, and when fresh from the water the 
channel bass gives off a sheen of the most 
beautiful burnished copper. One charac- 
teristic which is never absent even in the 
most immature specimen is the black spots, 
which are a prominent feature. There 
seems to be no established rule as to the 
number of these. which may appear on a 
particular individual. From one up to 
seven or even more have been found. But 
there is always one, located just where 
the tail begins, always on the upper edge. 

In fact the channel bass is at last in his 
proper category, placed there by the an- 
glers of the middle Atlantic coast. In 
all sense he is a superbly game fish, wor- 
thy of the tribute Innes Randolph pays 
him in a couplet written some years ago: 

Long as a salmon, if not so stout; 
And swift and springy as a mountain 
trout! 

This fish breeds in southern waters— 
possibly never north of the Saint John’s 
river—and is met with in all the bays and 
sounds as well as the rivers down to and 
including the Gulf of Mexico. The mature 
fish range northward to along the New 
Jersey coast, and a few specimens have 
been found as far north as Massachusetts 
Bay. 

It has, as many other of our important 


TUNA FISHING OFF BLOCK ISLAND 
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fishes have, a confusion of names: Beard- 
less drum, branded drum, red bass, reef 
bass, red horse and spud. The last men- 
tioned is doubtless a corruption of the 
word “spot,” its peculiar markings as al- 
ready noticed. Of late years howeyer the 
name channel bass is coming into quite 
universal use in Southern waters, and will 
doubtless become more so as the years go by. 


HE channel bass. is universally used 

as food throughout thé South. But 

not only is it sought continually by 
market fishermen; for the tivérs of the 
South afford excellent game ‘fishing for 
those who are aware of. the excellence of 
sport to be had with this fish. While the 
largest specimens are rarely taken by 
pleasure fishermen—who use boats and 
light tackle and fish but little below the 
surface—in this manner fish of from: six 
to ten pounds in weight is the rule. And 
they give great sport. 

No one not familiar with this fish would 
ever recognize it in its immature stage as of 
the bass family. Specimens of from one- 
half pound to three pounds in weight are 
absolutely void of color, being as silvery 
asasalmon. The only distinguishing mark 
is the inevitable black spot. But it is to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 444) 








TROLLING FOR THE BIG ONES FROM A MOTORBOAT, WITH SPORT SIZE 
LINE AND TACKLE, HAS A THRILL THAT INLAND FISHING CAN’T AFFORD 





66 NGLING for tuna and albicore at 
New York’s door?—Why, man, 
this isn’t Florida and it isn’t Cali- 

fornia. What are you talking about!” 

Many residents of the Eastern states as- 
sociate Block Island with sword fishing, but 
comparatively few are aware of the fact 
that of late years tuna and albicore are 
plentiful thereabouts at certain seasons. 
From the eighteenth of July to the middle 
of September, 2,500 tuna have been caught 
in the immediate vicinity of that island. 
When the tuna ceased running there came 
a visitation of albicore—vast schools of 
them. They keep things lively for the 
sportsman during the early morning hours; 
then after 9 or 10 o’clock they are seen or 
heard from no more until next day. 

The method of angling for the albicore is 
similar to that which experience has de- 
veloped in the case of the tuna. Each are 
trolled for from power boats or sail boats 
up to thirty feet in length, and a speed of 
six or seven miles an hour seems to be 
none too fast to produce the best results, 
even though a short line is used. The fish- 
ing grounds lie along the South shore of 
Block Island, a stretch of only about four 
miles. The distance from the beach varies 
from a hundred yards to a mile or more, 





By WILLIAM S. THOMAS 


according to conditions prevailing in the 
sea, the weather and—chiefly—the move- 
ments of the fish themselves. They are 
surface feeders and can be seen breaking 
water in schools, or their presence may be 
revealed by flocks of gulls hovering about 
and swooping down into the water among 
them. The coast is pretty clear for trolling, 
the principal impediments in one’s path 
being lobster pots, buoy lines, and other 
fishing boats. And the squids must be 
hauled in and inspected frequently, and 
cleared of seaweed if necessary. 

The native fishermen use hempen hand- 
lines, which might well serve as clotheslines 
for the weekly wash in a back yard; but 
those who fish for the sport’s sake gener- 
ally use a rod and reel of a size and stout- 
ness that bring an element of sportsman- 
ship into the game. The bait used by either 
variety of fishermen seems to be a cedar 
or aluminum squid, painted, with a piano- 
wire leader about four feet long and pro- 
vided with a swivel at each end. The squid 
resembles in size and shape a perfect cigar, 
with a short stout hook protruding but a 
little from the lighting end, and continuous 
with it. Only about fifty feet—excuse me, 


eight fathoms—of line is let out astern. 
The natives make one or more lines fast to 


the stern with a stout spiral spring, requir- 
ing twenty pounds of pull to budge its coil 
apart, to prevent the hook tearing out the 
fishes’ mouths, as would probably be the 
case were it rigidly fastened to the boat. 
Two other lines are generally trolled from 
horizontal out-riggers projecting three feet 
abeam on each side and at right angles to 
the keel. When a fish strikes, it is hauled 
in hand over hand by main force. Even 
the tough hands of a fisherman must be 
provided with cotton or leather gloves for 
this strenuous work. 

When the lighter tackle of the sportsman 
angler is used long play, much patience, 
strength and no little skill are required be- 
fore the hard-fighting albicore can be 
brought to the gaff. These olive-backed, 
silvery-bellied members of the mackerel 
family run from ten to twenty-five pounds 
in weight, the majority holding closely to 
fifteen pounds. Their rushes are spirited 
and their strength surprising. Many of 
them escape by rushing toward the boat 
and. shaking the hook from their mouths 
the instant there is a slackening of the 
line. 

When gaffed, albicore bleed profusely. 
It isn’t nice to wade in blood, but unless 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 434) 
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THERE IS MARVELOUS SPORT AWAITING THE ANGLER WITH THE FLY 
ROD IF HE WILL STUDY THE HABITS OF THE SMALL MOUTH PATIENTLY 


S fall approaches sportsmen can get 
A ready along the streams of the north- 
ern and middle states for excellent 
fly fishing for small mouth bass. At this 


period the streams will have reached their 
normal stage, and will also have attained 
their greatest clarity. There is marvellous 


sport awaiting the angler with the fly rod 
if he will only study the habits of small 
mouth bass, and that can be done only on 
the streams. 

‘ In spring the instant that small mouth 
bass fail to strike at flies on certain streams 
the angler at once gives up hope of ever 
being able to take them in that manner. 
But just a wee bit more study given to 
the fish, and that much patience added to 
it, and it will yield him sport in this line 
which he has never before anticipated with 
this elegant bronze battler. Small mouth 
bass can be made to take flies in fairly 
deep water, but when in these streams they 
are in striking humor recovery should not 
be too rapid. If the water is over ten feet 
deep it will pay to give them plenty of time 
to make the dash for the lure. But as mid- 
summer advances the fish leave the deep 
water in streams, and at certain times of 
day seem to revel in fast shoals. If the 
water is deep in any part of the rapid and 
very rough, they appear to like it all the 


By “RUBE” WOOD 


better, especially so when a log, tree or 
tock promises a propitious hiding place. 

Fishing barren water on his first outing 
is what drives the tyro frequently from 
angling for small mouths with flies. Some- 
times very large fish are to be found in fast 
water, and there they will rise to flies 
when they would not look at them in a 
placid hole. The cast should be as usual, 
below the obstacle, at the smooth part of 
the riffle, recovery slow, but with the tip a 
saltatory motion should be given to the 
feathered deceits. 

Due stress must be laid on the fact that 
bait casting and fly casting are two differ- 
ent arts. Furthermore, some consideration 
must be accorded to this condition, that 
flies customarily offered at the sporting 
goods stores are not small mouth bass 
flies, nor do they resemble the little flies 
upon which these bass at times feed, but 
are merely replicas on an enlarged scale of 
trout flies. 

Contrary to the creations of the tackle 
makers a number 4 hook is none too small 
or too large for a small mouth bass. Flies 
tied in proportion on this size hook are 
more nearly the dimensions of the willow 
flies, when they are most appealing to the 
red-eyes family. The salmon fly tier has 
approached the real thing—coloring and 
shape—far closer than the putative bass fly 
tier. Most small mouth bass anglers favor 
the salmon pattern; and the one Butcher is 
not only a killer in fall, but performs won- 
derfully at all seasons of the year. So 
much have the salmon patterns come into 
vogue for this purpose that up-to-the-min- 
ute fly tiers are modeling every fly for bass 
according to that pattern. Babcock, Lord 
Baltimore, Black Dose, Silver Doctor, Jock 
Scott, Colonel Fuller, and Theodore Gor- 
don’s patterns of the bumble puppy afford 
a selection of small mouth bass flies that 
are killers nearly every fishing day of the 
season. 

I have seen a Butcher fished with in 
Ozark fast waters—the greatest small 
mouth rivers in the world—for an entire 
week, and the user of it excelled everybody 
in camp both in number and size of catch. 

Individual selection is for the strong 
single gut leader; for when you have to 
rough it with the red eyed gentleman it is 
either in the swiftest water, or near obsta- 
cles that immediately demand something in 
the tackle way superior to the ordinary. 
Too many of the common double gut lead- 
ers hide imperfections of the single strand. 


As for the proper fly rod; manner of 
fishing and the stream should regulate 
your choice. If your water is full of im- 
pediments in the way of rocks and snags— 
swift water—and you are fishing from a 
boat a rod heavier than five ounces is the 
proper one. Where wading is feasible, 
and though the stream is fast, and free 
from snags and rocks, the lighter the rod 
you use in such proportion will the pleas- 
ure of the sport be increased. The hand- 


made one of split bamboo should have pre- 
cedence over any other. Too many, how- 
ever, are ruining expensive rods by the 
use of spinners. They will soon put a bow 
in the best hand-made light bamboo rod. 

In fighting small mouth bass more liber- 
ties may be taken in roughing the fish than 
with trout. That strong mouth willl stand 
more. In deep water due precaution should 
be exercised when the valiant little bronze 
warriors indulges in one of these bewilder- 
ing, gyrating dives! for, if there is any- 
thing beneath the surface around which it 
can entangle the line it will positively make 
for it. 

They are adepts in freeing themselves 
from the hook when in aerial flight. The 
line should not be too taut, not perceptibly 
slack. In either case the fish will gain 
freedom. If you are fighting red eyes in 
fast water, fight them high on the water, 
and it will insure a quicker killing—espe- 
cially if it is a fish that adopts that slow, 
tantalizing method of utilizing the current 
in battle by laying cross stream. Fish in 
shallow water will leap more than in deep 
water, if the bottom is clear of enticing 
obstructions. ‘ 

In the engagement give the red eye the 
same light equipment that you give fonti- 
nalis, and you will discover a finny warrior 
that is skilled in every point of the fighting 
game. 
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THE CHINOOK SALMON AT SUNAPEE 


THE FORMS NATURE HAS ADAPTED TO A 
SPECIFIC ENVIRONMENT CANNOT BE IMPROVED 


By DR. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS 


HE so-called good fishing for imma- 

ture Chinook salmon at Lake Suna- 

pee, which every tyro indulged in 
five years ago and which netted the in- 
vererate sit-stillers over deep water from 
four thousand to five thousand quinnats 
every year—has come to an end. The vac- 
uous hope that a dozen years in New 
Hampshire waters would change the in- 
stincts crystallized through a hundred mill- 
ennia of evolution and empower these Pa- 
cific salmon to cast their spawn without 
fatal consequences, has been dissipated. 
They go on dying, as they have done since 
the Devonian age. Death is the penalty of 
their nuptial acts, and even the divine Sun- 
apee has proved impotent to change this 
natural law and keep the saprolegnia ferox 
from their silvery sides at their first ac- 
couchement. 

In the autumn, they have been discovered 
in companies of hundreds, covered with 
fungus and moribund, as in their western 
runways. So there has been no spring 
salmon fishing this season. It is claimed 
that a Chinook is occasionally taken by 
white trout fishers, and a week ago a nine- 
pounder was brought to basket in the cove 
opposite the Granliden—but even this is a 
baby in the ranks of fish that run from 
25 to 75 pounds in their native rivers. 
Most of the onchorhynchus type caught 
here have varied in weight from three to 
five pounds, and from the viewpoint of the 
epicure are not fit to eat. They are as 
tasteless and flavorless as bob veal or ten- 
day squab. And yet there are perverted 
belly-worshippers who fish for them so 
undesistingly that seventy baby salmon a 
season have been counted to a man in a 
number of gluttonous strings. He who 
has tasted this fish royal fresh from the 
Alaskan inlets may be pardoned for his 
inability to raise these cradle-robbers to 
the level of his gastronomic contempt. 

The bass at Sunapee have not yet com- 
pleted their spawning operations. 

At the present writing, protection is re- 
moved from bass in New Hampshire on 
July 1st. On July 5th this year, I caught 
four bass, full of roe and of ropy flesh. 
I shall not try again until micropterus has 
had a chance to enjoy unmolested his con- 
nubial rites. For years it was legal to fly 
black bass off the spawning beds as early 
as June oth, and this unsportsmanlike 
practice has wrought havoc in the schools 
of our most popular game-fish, there being 
hardly one small-mouthed black bass in the 
lake to-day where twenty-five years ago 
there were a hundred. If the water ever 
warms, a few bass may be expected to re- 
spond to deftly offered lures. 

The land-locked salmon have become as 
rare as the eggs of the great auk. In auld 
lang syne, I have stood on my sand-beach 
with the late Commissioner E. B. Hodge, 
when, in their eagerness to ascend Pike 
Brook, ‘land-locked salmon strung so fast 
in the state nets from which they were 


taken to collect their eggs and milt for 
artificial propogation, we had to take the 
nets in for lack of accommodations for 
the rush of fish. This sounds like a fairy 
tale, but it is literally true. Colonel Hodge 
hatched land-locked salmon here by the 
ten-thousand, reared them in the brooks, 
and by the terror he inspired among poach- 
ers kept the growing fish from the ma- 
rauder’s worm. He made _ land-locked 
salmon fishing here phenomenally remuner- 
ative, and lived to see these exponents of 
his industry attain a weight not unfre- 
quently of ten and twelve pounds, and in 
one instance of nineteen pounds. Adieu 
those halcyon days. 

It is interesting to note that all the ex- 
periments that have been made at Sunapee 
with foreign Salmonidae during the last 
thirty-five years have ultimately come to 
naught. In the fall of 1883, I leased land 
for a hatchery building to a _ poorly 
equipped fish commission with an anaemic 
exchequer, and operations began in an ex- 
ceedingly humble way for the conserva- 
tion of the large brook trout that were 
known to exist in the lake. The presence 
of the aureolus or Alpine charr was un- 
suspected. Now, whereas attempts to in- 
troduce into our waters the most popular 
representatives of the salmon family have 
failed, all efforts to increase the number 
of these two native forms, which were 
practically extinct in 1883, have met with 
signal success. 


MONG the varieties of alien fish 

that have been faithfully tried at 

Sunapee, the land-locked salmon 
(ouananiche) stands facile princeps, and 
for ten years had a big run. It was ac- 
climated in my stream where tens of thou- 
sands of fry were planted, and where, 
when the lake was high enough, adult fish 
found their way in the spawning season. I 
remember corralling one morning, fully a 
quarter mile from the lake, a pair weigh- 
ing eight pounds each, which I sent to the 
late Dr. Farleton Bean for exhibition in 
the New York Aquarium where they sur- 
vived until the following summer. With- 
out explanation or apology, this noble fish 
has gradually retired. 

Substantial plants of rainbow trout have 
never been heard from. The same holds 
true of the white fish (coregonus clypeci- 
formis), hundreds of thousands of which 
were distributed in these waters—of the 
brown trout which I planted under protest 
in Chandler Brook, only one specimen of 
which has ever been taken in the lake—of 
the Loch Leven trout, the gamest of them 
all, which I personally studied in Scotland 
in 1886, and of which I brought 30,000 
eyed ova to Holderness, New Hampshire, 
hatched them there, through the politeness 
of Colonel Hodge, and succeeded in liber- 
ating 20,000 of them as fry in my tribu- 
tary stream. Only one Loch Leven trout 
is known to have been caught. 
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The lesson of all this is- significant 
enough. It is impossible to improve upon 
the forms nature has adapted to a specific 
environment. There is no fish form su- 
perior to our brook trout. There is no 
game bird a-wing that flies closer to our 
heart than the ruffed grouse of our north- 
ern thickets. With such a peerless bird 
drumming at our very kitchen doors, un- 
paragoned in its artifices to evade the dex- 
terous aim, unmatched in the erethism of 
joy with which its downpitch in the forest 
aisle thrills the fortunate marksman, the 
darling of the hunter’s chivalry and song— 
is it judicious to lavish on exotic feath- 
ered game the love and interest and care 
that we owe to this nonpareil alone among 
the beau ideals of our avifauna? 

The lesson I read in a lifetime of ob- 
servation is: Adhere to the native fish and 
game forms. Make laws consistent with 
their breeding habits. Study their disease, 
destroy their enemies, improve and ‘extend 
their normal habitats, and restrain by for- 
midable penalties .selfish and improvident 
man, the prime disturber of natural con- 
ditions. 

I am a stickler for the conservation of 
our incomparable native game birds and 
fish fauna; and I believe that. the abund- 
ance of these creatures encountered by 
early explorers and. colonists may be 
measurably restored. 


PAIRED FLIES SHOULD 
‘“*TAPER”’ LIKE THE LINE 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I desire to call the attention of all 
thoughtful anglers to one particularly 
among the many useful and valuable hints 
contained in Mr. Holden’s charming series 
of trout articles, just ended. 

He says: “The cast alight better with 
the smaller fly for point, when using more 
than one fly.” 

It is possible many readers might over- 
look such a valuable suggestion, and those 
who use wet flies (two or more) should 
always have the smallest and most easily 
seen fly at the end of the cast. This is 
sound reason; because a big end fly (espe- 
cially on a finely tapered leader) wabbles 
the two upper and smaller flies to prevent 
a feathery cast. ’Tis true, end flies are 
most often taken by fish, and we are prone 
to attach favorite flies at the end irrespec- 
tive of size and color. 

I fish wet a good deal, because my best 
pools (which contain bigger trout) are all 
rushing rough water, only possible to be 
fished with the flow down stream; and 
when the flies are properly graded as to 
size they swim in the water with much 
more natural effect and smoothness. Also 
they go through the air better in casting. 
Wet fishing requires just as much nicety 
of adjustment as dry fishing. The tapered 
line, fitting into a leader that is tapered, 
to be properly complete should have tapered 
—or graded—flies. Louis RHEAD. 
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T was raining. Outside it was anything 
but a day for partridge. One of the two 
hunters had been out in the forenoon and 

got nothing, as the rain had come up and 
the birds were all under cover. Just now 
the one was busily engaged at greasing a 
pair of boots, the other was reading. A 
young lady—one of the party—came in 
carrying her twenty-gauge repeater. It 
ueeded cleaning, she said, and one of the 
men offered to clean it for her. Would he 
be so kind? 

He would. So he lay down his book 
and took the gun. The young lady was in 
a hurry to get a few articles—some things 
packed—they were leaving in a few days 
and she was packing by degrees so as not 
to have it all to do the last day—and she 
excused herself and returned to the cabin 
the ladies occupied, some fifty feet away. 

Snick—cl-lick the action of the little re- 
peater was opened and closed—it was a 
hammer gun—and the fellow greasing the 
boots glanced up and saw the other about 
to lower the hammer. 

“No shell in the gun, 
queried. 

Bang! came the answer. And the fellow 
with the gun looked up with a white face 
and the old time-worn excuse: 

“T didn’t know it was loaded.” 

Well, there was a hole torn out through 
the baseboard of the neat little log cabin 
over an inch across. A man with a bit of 
imagination (just a little bit, mind you) 
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By F. V. WILLIAMS. 


after seeing the way it all happened would 
feel tiny shivers up his spine as he thought 
of how a human being, or even a pet dog 
might look, if injured by the same method 
at that range. 

“That would never have happened if it 
had been my hammerless; these hammer 
guns are always dangerous,” he went on to 
explain. And then this “hunter” went and 
lay down for an hour, to recover his nerve. 


WO days afterward these same fel- 

lows were in a punt after ducks. The 

man in the stern had laid his ham- 
merless repeater down with the stock and 
muzzle resting on the thwarts of the boat. 
The fellow at the oars happened to glance 
at the gun. It was one of the make that 
shows a red plug when the gun is cocked— 
as one fellow remarks, “When the old gun 
is dangerous she shows RED.” 

The fellow at the oars saw the red plug. 
The muzzle of the gun was pointed toward 
the bow of the boat as it lay, but there 
was enough elevation from the manner in 
which the barrel hung upside down across 
the thwarts to come mighty close to point- 
ing at the oarsman’s elbow. 

“Ts that gun loaded?” asked the fellow 
rowing. 

“Why sure it is,” replied the other. 
“What of it? Don’t you carry yours 
loaded in the boat?” 

“No, sir, I do not; not when there are 
two in a punt the size of this. And I’d like 
to ask you to put the safety on that gun 
of yours.” 

The other did as he was requested, but 
grumbled a retort: “You’re the most ner- 
vous person I ever saw when there’s a gun 
about.” 

“I sure am, when the gun is handled like 
that.” 

Well, this little incident, and the other 
that happened in the cabin, put an end to 
these two fellows hunting together. They 
took opposite directions for the remainder 
of the trip. True, both came out of the 
woods without any more serious damage 
than injured feelings. But there’s always 
that chance. 


HEN there was the fellow on his first 
trip with a new hammerless. He and 
a companion went after ducks. His 
companion paddled and he sat up in front 
to shoot. A couple of mallards jumped 
from a half-hidden pool in a bunch of 
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reeds. The shooter half rose to his feet— 
and both barrels of his double gun went 
off. Pulled off, of course. He did not 
know the safety was off. Said so himself 
afterwards, and added that he was ashamed 
to admit he could be so careless. 

The man with the paddle kept his seat, 
also his head, and by clever maneuvering 
prevented the canoe from upsetting as 
shooter and gun went overboard. Luckily 
the water was not deep. But the mud be- 
neath was about the same depth as the 
water—something over two feet—and it 
took their combined efforts for over an 
hour to locate and fish up the gun, to say 
nothing of a good day’s shooting spoiled. 

There’s nothing like a good hunting trip 
for real downright sport. At least it’s our 
favorite sport; not alone for what you 
kill, but for the fact that you have to be 
out in time to see the sun rise, or perhaps 
to see a gray day break with flurries of 
snow—even a dull wet day with the rain 
pelting down, while it’s breaking, is a sight 
that’ll get to almost any outdoorsman. 

The writer once saw a fellow kill a 
trapped raccoon with the butt of a loaded 
shotgun. I did not know at the time that 
it was loaded, and I was too far away to 
prevent what he did. The chances that 
some people take! And they get away 
with them, sometimes. 

Forest and Stream for October will con- 
tain some words of caution for the man 
with the high-power rifle. 
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HOW TO DETERMINE THE MASTER-EYE 


A SIMPLE TEST THAT WILL DECIDE THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT QUESTION IN THE ART OF GUN FITTING 


HE human eye is a complicated struc- 
ture of highly specialized nerves and 
muscles, but it works so unconscious- 

ly and we are so accustomed to its use that 
but little thought is given to its many pe- 
culiarities. Although apparently both eyes 
are of the same size and appearance and 
actuated by muscles in sympathy with each 
other, it is seldom that they are of equal 
strength, for almost invariably one eye is 
so much stronger than the other that it 
dominates all visual impression and is 
known as the master eye. 

Under the old system of shooting with 
one eye closed and the gun aimed by care- 
ful squint along the barrel, the question as 
to which eye was the stronger never en- 
tered into the equations of the wing shot, 
as he confined himself to the use of one 
eye, although by doing so his power of 
vision was limited by one-half. 

In recent years binocular shooting, that 
is, shooting with both eyes open, has come 
into practice. At, first it was considered 
only a fad, but it was taken up by all the 
leading shots and had so many advantages 
and so greatly increased the shooter’s range 
of vision and the power and control over 
his weapon, that “keep both eyes open” has 
become a shooter’s axiom. The beginner, 
therefore, is strongly urged to adopt this 
style of aiming. 

It is frequently stated that the man who 
shoots with both eyes open does not aim, 
but simply throws his gun up and dis- 
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charges it in a hit or miss sort of a way. 
As a matter of fact, the brilliant two-eyed 
shot does take aim, but his gun fits him so 
perfectly and he is so accustomed to its 
use that his eye, hand and finger all work 
together, and merely pointing the gun as 
he would his finger at a moving object is 
sufficient to bring it into perfect align- 
ment. 


The beginner as a rule finds the two- 
eyed system of shooting more easily ac- 
quired than the method of squinting along 
the barrel, and most men who have habit- 
ually shot with one eye closed have no 
trouble in learing to shoot with both eyes 
open, the increased power and range of vi- 
sion being an advantage that is readily ap- 
parent. There are men, however, who, try 
as they may, are unable to master binocu- 
lar shooting, and their failure in most cases 
is due to the left eye being stronger than 
the right, and when they throw a gun to 
their shoulder, instead of the right eye 
being the line of vision, down the rib it is 
entirely neutral and the left eye, which 
dominates the situation, is in reality look- 
ing across the barrels at an angle. 

The preceding illustration will assist the 
reader to a comprehension of this pecu- 
liarity of vision and by the following very 
simple experiment any man can determine 
which is his master eye: Hold an ordinary 
finger ring about two feet away from the 
face and with both eyes open locate some 
small object four or five yards distant; do 
not move the ring from its position, but close 
the left eye, and if the right eye continues 
to see the object centrally through the 
ring, then the right eye is the stronger, or 
master eye; continuing further, if the 
right eye be closed and the sight of the left 
eye be continued through the ring, it will 
rest considerably to the right of the object 
which was in line of vision with both eyes 
open or the left eye closed. If the left eye 
is the master eye, after the object has been 
brought into view through the finger ring 
with both eyes open, with the closing of 
the right eye alone the object still will 
remain in view, but where the left eye is 
closed and the line of sight through the 
ring is continued by the right eye alone, 
it will rest some distance to the left of the 
object which was in view with both eyes 
open and the right eye closed. 

As has been previously stated, binocular 
shooting can only be accomplished success- 
fully with a gun which fits so perfectly 
that when it is thrown to the shoulder the 
line of vision of the right eye (providing 
it be the master eye, as it is usually) ex- 
actly follows the rib from breech to muz- 
zle; in other words, “the gun points where 
you look.” 

It is, therefore, evident that a man who 
shoots a gun with the rib in line with his 
eye, but whose left eye is the stronger, is 
really looking across his gun barrels at an 
angle and would naturally shoot consider- 
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ably to the left of any object at which he 
might aim with both eyes open. 

The remedy for the man whose left eye 
is stronger than the right is entirely with 
the gun stocker, who will have to con- 
struct what is known as a cross-eyed gun, 
that-is, one with an exaggerated amount of 
cast off, so that when the gun is at the 
right shoulder, the barrels are so thrown 
to the left as to bring the gun rib in line 
with the left eye or shoot from left 
shoulder. 

In- the absence of a fitter’s try gun the 
best method for determining the right 
amount of cast-off is to put a piece of 
paper into the breech of the gun, so that it 
stands up about half an inch, then cut a 
narrow V just over the exact center of the 
break-off. If, on throwing the gun up, the 
shooter finds the narrow V just over the 
exact center of the break-off it is right; if 
not, by carefully raising the head without 
shifting its position, it will easily be seen 
on which side of the V the sight comes; 
then cut out the paper on that side until 
the sight just shows itself on pitching the 
gun to the shoulder. The distance it is 
necessary to cut the paper to the right or 
left of the V should then be added to or 
deducted from the cast-off already on the 
gun stock, which will give the exact cast-off 
required. This experiment should be tried 
by beginners, and sportsmen who miss cer- 
tain shots systematically may find out by 
this test why they are doing so. 


OREST AND STREAM’S Gun ex- 
rt will take pleasure in advis- 
ng its readers on questions re- 
lating to defects in vision, 
fitting and the dimensions and else: 
tion of firearms. 
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IS THE TWENTY-BORE A FAILURF? 


ADAPTING THE SHELL LOADS SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT INCREASING 
THE PERCENTAGE OF CARTWHEEL PATTERNS—A FATAL DISADVANTAGE 


ITHIN the past few years there has 
been much talk of the 20 bore as a 
substitute for the 12, both in the 
field and at the trap. At the trap how- 
ever its advantages of reduced weight are 
not apparent, as the gun does not have to 
be carried; but if cartridges for it could 
be produced commercially at a substantial 
price réduction from those of the 12, it is 
probable it would come into much more 
extensive use. 
It is in the field however that its advan- 
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tages would be marked, if it has any, for 
a 20 bore of 5% pounds weight, firing 4 
or 13/16 ounce of shot, furnishes a wel- 
come reduction from a 6%-pound 12 
bore, firing 1 or 1 1/16 ounces of shot— 
provided it can produce as good results. 

Let us see what the history of modern 
shotguns shows us. 

The modern breech loader was devel- 
oped in England in the ’60’s, and is is from 
that country that we gain all our ideas of 
game shooting. For the English probably 
fire 100 shots at game to our one. It did 
not take them long to find out that a 12- 
bore, with 30-inch barrels weighing 7 
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pounds and firing 3 drams of black powder 
and 1% ounces of shot, gave the best re- 
sults in the hands of the average shooter, 
both from the point of view of clean kill- 
ing and from evenness of shot pattern 
from round to round. And this charge 
was termed by French writers, “the Eng- 
lish classical charge.” The introduction 
of smokeless powder gave no advantage 
except an absence of smoke, and a slight 
diminution in recoil. 

In the ’80’s, however, a well-known Eng- 
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lish firm put on the market by mistake a 
large batch of cartridges loaded with 3 
drams of smokeless powder and only 1 1/16 
ounces of shot, from which several thou- 
sand shots were fired before sportsmen be- 
came aware of the change. As this 1 1/16 
load seemed to kill as well as the usual 
one of 1% ounces, and gave a slightly 
higher velocity and lower recoil, the load 
was adopted and since then has been the 
English “classical charge.” 

Most Englishmen did not object to the 
recoil of 1% ounces in a 7-pound gun, so 
the reduced shot load enabled makers to 
lower the gun weight to 634 pounds with- 


out increase of recoil, and an experience 
of some thirty years has shown that the 
average shooter can carry this weight of 
gun all day and fire some 200 to 300 shots 
without undue fatigue. 

With the 33 grain powders now in use 
such a gun may be reduced in weight to 
€ pounds 6 ounces, without producing an 
unpleasant recoil. 

HERE has always been a longing 
among many shooters for a 16 that 
would give the advantages of a 12 
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with a reduction in weight, and a few years 
before the present war substantial aid was 
given to this desire in England by a suf- 
ficient number of sportsmen adopting this 
bore to give it a practical test in the field. 
The shot charge was 15/16 ounce or % 
ounce, according to the kind of powder 
used, and the gun weight about 6 pounds. 
The result was a decided failure. 

Several reasons were given for this fail- 
ure of the 16 to make good. Some said 
the barrels were too small to fill the left 
hand; that the shooter realized he was 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 420) 
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A MODERN TRY-GUN 


FREE SERVICE 











Gun Fitting and Gun Inspection 


For 


FOREST & STREAM READERS 


The management of Forest and Stream desire to announce that their GUN EXPERT will take pleas- 
ure in advising readers on all questions relating to shot guns, rifles and revolvers, and render them 
personal service in purchasing fire arms. 











This personal service means not only advice on questions relating to defects in vision and the proper 
form and dimensions of stocks to overcome these defects, or neutralize pecularities or idiosyncracies 
but that new guns will be examined for defects in workmanship, trigger pulls tested and properly ad- 
justed and all guns irrespective of the price will be actually fired at the target for regularity of pat- 
tern, penetration and the determination of the particular load necessary to develop their highest effi- 
ciency. 










This service does not undertake to recommend any particular make of fire arm but will inspect any shot 
gun,; rifle or pistol for possible defects in material or workmanship. 





This is a personal service in every sense of the word, absolutely free and does not add to the expense of 
the purchase in any respect. Forest and Stream simply desires to be of service to those of its readers 
who desire advice or are unable to make a personal inspection of weapons that they desire to purchase. 








Address all correspondence to 


“GUN EXPERT” 


FOREST & STREAM 


9 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY J 
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Wind Proof Matches for the Hunter, 
Camper or Fisherman 
The drawing shows a way of 
preparing matches so they will 
light quickly. Take your jack 
knife and make a series of 
tiny shavings, don’t cut them 
too deep’ or you are liable to 
break the match. You can cut 
the shaving either way, and bet- 
ter still put your match in a 
pan of hot melted paraffine wax 
and it will stand a reasonable amount of 
wind and rain. 


Camper’s Pot Hook 


The accompanying design shows a pot- 
hook au naturel which can be rigged up in 
the woods with no other tool than the camp 
axe. A green limb, not too slender, is 
trimmed of all branches except a short 
piece of the one nearest the butt. In the 
tapered end of the limb cut one or more 
deep notches ; hang the kettle handle in the 


notch and set the hook over the crane. 
If you have a large nail in your pocket, it 
can be driven in at a sharp angle and 
used in place of the notch in the end, and 
is safer and will serve the purpose better. 
Experienced guides usually have a few 
nails tucked away “in their jeans” for this 
very purpose. 


Lighting a fire without matches 


How to light a fire without matches is an 
important part of the training given to 
United States Marines at the Port Royal 
(S. C.) station. The primitive flint and 


steel, used long ago by our forefathers, and’ 


the old “wood friction” method borrowed 
from the Indians have been revived, so 
that the sea soldiers may dispense with 
matches when ruined by dampness. 

U. S. Marines in the tropics can start a 
fire almost instantly by using a hollow piece 
of bamboo. This is done by slitting the 


bamboo, stuffing it with dry moss, and 
drawing a stick to and fro across it as a 
violinist uses his bow. These resourceful 
world-wide soldiers are expecting to find 
a substitute for the useful bamboo, in 
France. 


A camp boiler that can be trusted alone 

A cleverly constructed “double boiler” 
for camp use, which can be put together 
with no extra expense and is guaranteed 
to prevent the disappointment of scorched 
“bean soup” or other food, even with a 
fierce fire underneath. The accompanying 
illustration shows a small pail containing 
the mixture to be cooked is set inside a 
larger pail containing water and a few peb- 
bles of equal size, which serve to keep the 
bottoms separate. The cook may safely 
trust this double boiler as long as water is 
kept in the larger pail. 


E are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of 


our old correspondent 

Nessmuk to make this 
department worthy of his name. 
No man knew the woods better 
than Nessmuk or wrote of them 
with quainter charm. Many of 
his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been pre- 
served in Smithsonian Institution; 
and we feel sure that all good 
woodsmen will keep his camp fire 
burning by contributing new ideas 
and hints gathered in the “out 
of doors.’”” A Nessmuk knife will 
be given for the best idea con- 
tributed next month. . 
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Lamps That Are Handy to Know 
About For Emergency 


Campers and 
others may be 
interested in 
this lantern; if 
you have lost 
your carbide 
lamp this will 
do in an emerg- 
ency. Take an 

= ordinary tin 

=== = can in the side 

of which a candle has been fixed, next 

punch four holes at opposite points at 

the top, place wires at the opposite sides 

for a support. The bright tin of the in- 

terior will reflect 

the light admira- 

bly. If you do 

not like this idea 

you might try 

this one. Puncture . 

a can plentifully 

with holes, next 

make a hole at the 

bottom for insert- 

ing candle, handle 

may be attached 

by shoving wire through holes on oppo- 

site side near the top; a lid for this tent 
light gives a bit more brilliancy. 


A comfortable canteen carrier 


The sportsman who seeks comfort carries 
his creel or canteen at his belt instead of 
slung over the shoulder where it knocks 
and rubs and is hard to get at. A carrier 
such as pictured is easily made by anyone 
from a common book-strap, a D ring, five 
cents’ worth of copper rivets and a harness 
snap. Two pieces of the strap are fast- 
ened to the canteen and the D ring by 
means of rivets; the rest of the strap is 
strung through the harness snap, looped 
over the belt, and buckled with its own 


buckle. The snap holds the canteen or 
creel firmly but so it may be easily un- 
slung. The whole contrivance costs less 
than twenty cents. 
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GRASSHOPPERS, WHOLESALE 


THE KING OF BAIT CAPTURED IN COMFORT WHEN 
WILY HOPPERS ARE ENSNARED IN A HOME-MADE NET 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


ID you ever come to a pass where 
it seemed that all the world depend- 
ed upon whether your hand or hat 

would descend before a fat grasshopper 
would unloosen the energy in his joints 
and kick ‘himself from the tip of a mullen 
stalk over into the next county? 
of us have. 

There are times when the grasshopper 
is the king of bait for trout. Also for 
bass, large and small mouth. The “hop- 
per” never is despised by perch, rock bass 
and other small pan fish that are not 
ranked as game fish, but go a long way on 
the menu of many of us when out for a 
vacation trip, nevertheless. 

Catching grasshoppers retail on a hot 
day is hard work, exasperating work. 
Catching them wholesale, in the way I 
shall describe, is easy. All it needs is a 
little preliminary exertion and then a lit- 
tle patience. There are no failures, if you 
go according to directions. 

Coaxing a grasshopper out of a bottle or 
box and getting him in shape to be hooked 
is tedious work at times, as the insects 
seem often filled with a spirit of perversity 
destructive of good resolutions against 
profanity. Either they come out in a 
bunch and hop all over the boat and then 
into the water, there to be consumed be- 
fore your eyes by hungry and huge fish, or 
they do not come at all. The lone grass- 
hopper that detaches himself from the mass 
of his fellows and pops out onto the edge 
of box top or bottle rim and then pauses 
to be caught is such a rare bird that when 
you find one such you are inclined to 
enshrine him in memory dear. The man- 
ner in which a grasshopper can deceive 
an unsuspecting fisherman is enough to 
drive said fisherman to voting against local 
option. The wiles of female vampires of 
film fame are nothing when compared to 
the deceits practiced by a grasshopper de- 
termined to have liberty or death. 

First, as to catching grasshoppers whole- 
sale, in comfort: 

You require a piece of mosquito netting, 
a yard wide, nine to ten feet in length. 
A partner, about your height, reach and 
stride, if possible. If not, one who will 
work with you as nearly as possible in 
unison. Each of you should have a tin box 
that has in its cover a slot about % 
inches across, the slot covered with a 
slide of tin. The uses of this will be ex- 
plained later. Size of box according to 
the number of “hoppers you expect or 
want. If the grass is full of them, look 
for a big haul, if you go according to my 
directions. 

Fix upon as level a space as you can find, 
where the grass is not too high. The 
space beside a road usually yields good 
results. Or often a little spot in a clear- 
ing will have short grass in it, fairly 
swarming with grasshoppers. Of course 
if a grass spot in a clearing is well pep- 
pered with berry bushes or dock or other 
weeds that grow. tall, it is no good, un- 
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less or until these have been lopped down 
and opportunity afforded to permit the 
grashoppers to settle down again. 
Having Selected the place for the haul, 
and being sure there are plenty of grass- 
hoppers there, take the mosquito netting 
and dampen it pretty thoroughly. Then 
spread it out and let each partner take an 
end, each grasping his end, top and bot- 
tom, so as to spread the netting evenly 
and without wrinkles between the two. 
When so spread out, it will be just like a 
sail, fairly taut, but with enough “give” 
to it to “belly” when the two bait hunters 
run with it—toward the wind, if there is 
any. Remember that “toward the wind.” 
The grasshopper always turns with the 
wind when he comes up from the grass 
and makes a flight, if alarmed. When he 
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comes up on his own motion he is apt to 
go in any direction. But when chased, he 
always goes toward or into the eye of 
the wind. 

Now we are ready to start the “great 
drive.” 

With the net arranged as described, 
and the place for the haul fixed upon you 
take your places and at a given signal, 
with net spread and the bottom of it just 
clearing the grass tops, jog quite rapidly 
forward. The grasshoppers, alarmed at 
your coming, arise from the grass, soar 
against the wind or if there is no wind 
strike off at random, and most of them or 
a majority of them, according to condi- 
tions, will lodge against the net. There is 
something about the dampness of the net 
that makes them cling to it. If the net 
is used dry only a few will stick. But 
they stick to the wet net and when you 
have run say 100 feet, or a certain distance 
agreed. upon, about fifty short paces, at a 
given signal, to be uttered by either, you 
suddenly come together and wad the net 
in a loosely made ball. If this manceuver 
is executed promptly you will find inside 
the ball a goodly haul of grasshoppers 
and all you need do is to produce your 
bait boxes, sit down calmly, unroll the 
net a very little at a time and pick out 
the victims at your leisure. But the least 
halting or hesitation at the end of the run 
spoils the haul, as the hoppers seem dis- 
posed to hop off if they feel thé net 
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slacken, or first slacken, and then become 
Keep going until you decide to come 
together and then come together in a hurry, 
but without confusion. 

On a hot August day I have secured in 
this way, 300 grasshoppers in a single 
haul in an old meadow, recently cut over, 
where conditions were ideal for using this 
method of avoiding backache and nerve 
strain. In addition, I had the satisfaction 
of almost driving wild a “know-it-all” who 
had refused to catch grasshoppers for me 
at a reasonable rate and who had told me 
that if I tried to catch any I would die of 
sunstroke before I caught ten. 

Second, as to the tin for holding the 
grasshoppers: 

I say “tin” because a pasteboard box 
softens from their spittle or “molasses” 
and they seem to die in a pasteboard box 
quicker than in any other container. A 
wooden box is open to some of the same 
objections as apply against the pasteboard 
box. The tin box has one drawback—its 
liability to attract heat rays, but this can 
be overcome by keeping it out of the sun. 
The tin box should be watertight on the 
bottom and sides and have a number of 
very fine holes bored in it near the corners, 
to let in air. The ’hoppers pack into the 
corners, 

The slide in the top, mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph is important. It 
should be so arranged that it works easily. 
Its use enables one to lure the ’hoppers out 
of their dark cell one at a time, as you 
wish, not in droves, as is apt to be the case 
when you try to take them out by lifting 
a corner of the box. As soon as the slide 
is edged open the grasshoppers, from be- 
neath, see the beam of light penetrating 
their prison. In a second the most agile— 
the very one you want—pops his head out 
of the hole and if you are quick, you have 
him and by that motion have stopped up 
the hole through which he came. Holding 
your hand over the hole, with the other 
you take the grasshopper, then shut the 
slide and place the kicker on the hook. 
Easy? Nothing easier when you learn the 
trick. 

For trout fishing or any other fishing 
where you wade, get an empty tobacco can 
that has had in it any of the tobaccos that 
come “cube cut” or “grain cut” and that 
have: slides in the top cover. There are a 
dozen or so such brands of pipe tobacco. 
Wash the can out and use it to hold ’hop- 
pers, placing the can full of *hoppers in 
your left breast coat pocket. There you 
will be able to reach the slide with your 
left hand, catch the ’hopper with thumb 
and forefinger as he pops up to the light, 
edge the slide shut with your little or ring 
finger and then be ready to hook the bait 
on, all without any confusion or uncer- 
tainty. 

There is method in all things and noth- 
ing gives the sportsman so much satisfac- 
tion as the thought that he has done some- 
thing in the best way possible. Grasshop- 
pers are a fine bait in late July, all of 
August and in early September. We. all 
use them at times. Let’s go after them, 
catch them, use them, wholesale this year 
and without any great strain on muscles, 
or patience. And let’s do it in the best way, 
the easiest way, the successful way, as de- 
scribed above. 
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IN THE HAUNTS OF IZAAK WALTON 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 401) 


Cotton’s contribution to the Compleat 
Angler describes the Dove, while Walton’s 
fits more closely those Southern slow mov- 
ing streams running through flat meadow- 
land. From its source to its union with 
the Trent, the Dove serves as a boundary 
line to the counties of Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, more or less a rocky and 
mountainous region, its whole length be- 
ing but forty-five miles. 

Walton himself must have been familiar 
with “the crystal Trent, for fords and fish 
renowned.” Its source is a few miles back 
in the hills from the Staffordshire pot- 
teries. At the present time it is a foul 
and polluted stream for many miles, but 
gradually cleansing until by the time it 
joins the Dove it becomes fit for cleanly 
fish. There is a small stream called the 
Sow which runs through the town of Staf- 
ford, which has never been noted as a fish- 
ing stream, yet there are many others in 
the immediate district which must have 
afforded fishing. Walton seems to have 
had a tender regard for the place of his 
nativity. Though in later life he rarely 
visited Stafford, he in various ways was 
a benefactor to its poor. He also pur- 
chased a farm at Eccleshall, a few miles 
from Stafford, for the purpose of training 
poor boys. 


ALTON left London, gave up busi- 
ness and found a permanent home 
with Doctor Morley, the bishop of 

Winchester, with whom he lived for the 
remainder of his days. He was in his 
sixty-ninth year when he became the guest 
of Dr. Morley, at which time his only sur- 
viving son, Izaak, was eleven and his 
daughter, Anne, about fourteen years old. 
He had just lost his wife, but the evening 
of his days was pleasantly passed in lit- 
erary pursuits and in his favorite pastime 
of angling. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Here at Winchester two of the best trout 
streams in England were close at hand, 
the Ichen and the Test, as well as the 
Hampshire Avon, a river noted for its 
salmon equally as for its trout. All these 
were within a few miles of his new home. 
Here he met many congenial spirits, so 
that the life, conversation and pursuits of 


the revered Izaak, the purity of his moral- 


character, and his tender sentiments of 
benevolence peculiarly fitted him to be the 
friend and companion of the learned, witty 
and cheerful Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Doure 
and many dignitaries of the church. 


Yet, superior as Walton’s intellectual 
powers undoubtedly were, they sink into 
nothing when compared with the qualities 
of his heart. It is the man rather than the 
author whom his admirers most love to 
contemplate. Walton frequently went to 
visit Sir Henry Wotton after he became 
provost of Eton college; a spot still pointed 
out half a mile away shows where these 
loving friends and companions pursued 
their innocent pleasures of the angle. 

Here we can fancy them seated quietly 
on a bank in a summer’s evening, fishing, 
while the beauteous Thames glided calmly 
and softly by them. Sir Henry might have 
here composed his pretty lines descriptive 
of the Spring—beginning, “This day Dame 
Nature seem’d in love—” In them he 
apostrophized his companion: 

The zealous trout that low did lie 

Rose at a well-dissembled fly. 

There stood my friend with patient skill 

Attending of his trembling quill. 

The Compleat Angler has long ranked 
among the most popular works in the Eng- 
lish language. Whether considered as a 
treatise upon the art of angling or as a 
beautiful pastoral, it is past criticism— 
which I doubt if any would dare to at- 
tempt, for it holds a unique place equally 
dear to the literary mind and to the an- 
gling enthusiast. A careful reader is often 


The Size of Grayling 


By S. HOWARTH 


With all due deference to Mr. Rhead 
and his intimate knowledge of things pis- 
catorial, I venture to ask if his drawing in 
a recent issue of Forest and Stream show- 
ing rise and return of a trout, is correct? 

Had it represented the rise and return 
of a grayling, I should not have been so 
ready to question it. These fish, as most 
anglers who are in the habit of fishing for 
them agree, leave the rapids on the first 
sign of cold weather and seek the gentle 
glidings where the water is from 3 to 5 
feet deep. There they lie on the bottom 
but are always on the lookout for insects 
on the top of the water. Their rise is 
almost vertical—a sharp twist of the wrist 
at the right moment generally gets the fish 
(though often they will miss the fly, to 
raise again at the next cast). 

Trout, on the contrary, lie nearer the 
surface and are not so apt to rise a second 
time. And the rise is apt to be more hori- 
zontal than’ vertical, often following the 
fly—on well-fished waters especially—2 or 
3 feet, then turning away. As one angler 
puts it, they put their tail unto their nose 
and spread their fins out. 


A book supposing to treat on angling 
from a scientific point of view says that 
grayling are frequently caught in the Dove 
of 3 and 4 pounds weight. After 25 years’ 
practical experience on all the Stafford- 
shire and Derbyshire streams—Dove, 
Blythe, Manifold, Trent, Wye, Derwent, 
etc—during which time I never caught a 
grayling of 2 pounds and the largest 
caught in any of those streams I ever saw 
or heard of, was only 4 ounces over 2 
pounds) I have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in calling that story of 3 and 4 pound 
grayling merely a fish tale. The book was 
written by an angler—a good one, too— 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
Dove, and compiled by his relatives; and 
it is a very bad case of too many cooks. 
Probably I can give a clue as to where the 
report of 3 and 4 pounders came from. 

Some 35 years ago I was fishing the 
Dove a few miles below Dove Dale and 
was told how some boys had caught some 
barbel, cut off the barbs and sold them 
to 2 young fellows who happened to be in 
the neighborhood for the day, as grayling. 
The same book speaks of the large pectoral 
fin of 4 grayling, and also says that Lan- 
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intensely amused at the many guileless 
statements regarding animate nature, of 
wonderful monster fish and dragons, as 
well as more familiar things evidently 
taken from ancient writings and legends. 
No doubt at that time they were implicitly 
believed in. 

How pike breed from pickerel-weed and 
some frogs spit fire as well as poison and 
bite out the eyes of fishes—also that eels 
travel miles over land to different waters— 
are among a host of fish tales which if 
printed to-day would either raise a smile 
or bring the author a good clubbing. The 
“modern angler” chuckles at the quaint and 
simple advice: “Anglers should be patient 
and forbear swearing, lest they be heard 
and so catch no fish.” 


None do here, use to swear; oaths do fray, fish 


away; 

We sit still, and watch our quill, Fishers must 
not wrangle. 

Where in a brook, with a hook, or a lake, fish 
we take, 

There we sit, for a bit, till we fish entangle. 

On the other hand, it abounds in ex- 
quisite descriptions of rural scenery, and 
in an unaffected love of the Creator and 
his works. Izaak Walton, then, in the en- 
joyment of a green and cheerful old age, 
the reward of a tranquil life, produced 
without art or study his inimitable work, 
unconscious how rich a treasure he was 
preserving for posterity and little dreaming 
of the honor in which his own name would 
lastingly be held. 

His death took place in the house of his 
son-in-law, Dr. Hawkins, on the 15th of 
December, 1683, and he was buried in Win- 
chester Cathedral in Prior Silkstead’s 
chapel, a large black marble slab being 
placed over his remains. The morning 
sunshine falls directly on it, reminding the 
contemplative man of the mornings when 
Walton was for so many years up and 
abroad with the sun, angling on the banks 
of his favorite stream. 


cashire is west of Dove Dale and the pot- 
teries north and northwest of that cele- 
brated spot ;—all of which is wrong. 

Grayling run larger in the Hampshire 
streams in the south of England, but the 
largest I have heard from there was only 
3 pounds 6 ounces; the record fish at the 
Fisheries Exhibition at London in 1883 was 
only 3 pounds. It was caught by Dr. Brun- 
ton. Taylor’s Angler, published in 1800, 
speaks of one of 5 pounds that the author 
claims he caught when a boy, but he wisely 
refrains from saying when and where it 
was caught. 

Mr. Rhead seems to have more success 
with detached bodied flies, than ever fell 
to my lot. Thirty years ago along with a 
Scotchman, I concocted some really nat- 
ural-looking flies with quill bodies, but re- 
sults did not prove satisfactory. 

Others with rubber, horsehair and gut 
bodies proved equally disappointing. The 
neatest I ever saw were made by Dr. Hall, 
the originator of eyed fly-hooks. Mr. Hall 
spent five years in perfecting these, then 
gave the results free for the benefit of all 
anglers. In 1884 Mr. Hall sent me some 
samples and since that time I have used 
nothing else. In 188 I brought some to 
America and the first American angler to 
use eyed hooks was Mr. Waltemeyer, an 
engineer on the Colorado Midland railroad. 
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WINCHESTER’ 


W HEN you take to the woods and fields, remember that your 
sport depends on your own skill, your dog’s training, and 
the gun you use. 


The man, the dog and the gun all go out together. The man 
has to be a good shot, the dog a good retriever, and the gun a 
dependable weapon. That makes the day’s sport. 


Play as safe as youcan. Take along a dog that you're sure 
of, and a gun that’s 100% trustworthy. Take a Winchester re- 
peating shotgun. Make sure that as far as a gun goes, your 
sport is assured. 


The Model 12 hammerless repeating shotgun is made in 12, 
16 and 20 gauges, and on account of its safety, strength, lightness 
and balance, has been classed by critical experts “The Perfect 
Shotgun.” For those who prefer a hammer gun, we manufacture 
the Model 97, made in 12 and 16 gauges, a favorite amongst 
shooters for twenty years. 
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AN often has to travel a long distance 
nowadays to get a shot at big game. 


That fact alone should lead him to think deeply 


before he selects his rifle and ammunition. 


The Remington UMC Big Game Rifle (whether slide 
acting hand repeater or the autoloading model) will take care 
of any game found on this continent. Handles easily —is 
as comfortable to carry as to shoot —is free from delicate 
parts and complications. 


There is not an arm today that approaches the Remington 
UMC Big Game Rifles in wide-spread and sound popularity. 


In ammunition — if you are shooting a Remington UMC 
Rifle you will naturally shoot the Metallics by the same 
celebrated makers. 


If your arm is of any other make—the Remington UMC 
Metallics will give you results enough better to distinctly 
worth while. All calibers and models for every kind of 
Sporting arm in the world. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Town 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc, 
on anaes Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
oolworth Buildin: Remi 
New York . a } des — 


“NESSMUK” HUNTING KNIFE 
WITH LEATHER SHEATH 


Together with Full Year's Subscription to 


Forest and Stream 
$2.00 


Supply Limited :: No Extra Charge for Canadian Orders 
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IS THE TWENTY 
BORE A FAILURE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 414) 


using a strange weapon and in that way 
lost form. Others said the shot charge 
was too small to give an adequate killing 
circle. Still others maintained it was the 
choke that ruined everything, and that a 
16 should have no choke and only near 
shots be taken. Whatever may be the 
reason, the 16 proved a failure for game 
shooting under ordinary sporting condi- 
tions, and may be regarded as dead with 
no prospect of resurrection. 

The 16 is in common use in France, 
Spain, Italy and Greece and its cartridge 
the only one a shooter can depend on 
buying in those countries, but the inhabi- 
tants of those countries average smaller 
than Englishmen and Americans and it 
may be that a 16 is best adapted to their 
physical requirements. However, I have 
noticed that when a sportsman in those 
countries buys a costly London gun, he 
usually chooses a 12. 

Smokeless powder in use at the present 
time is specialized’ for 1% and 1 1/16 
ounces, ina 12. The length of a 1% ounce 
shot charge in a 12 bore cartridge case is 
.725 inch, and this is the longest shot col- 
umn that will give regular and even pat- 
terns over a large number of rounds un- 
less extreme care is used in boring and 
loading, and it may be taken therefore as 
the maximum length for ordinary use. But 
15/16 ounce in a 16 and 13/16 in a 20 give 
the same length of column, and when these 
shot charges are used with smokeless pow- 
der, chamber pressures are raised above 
the standard for which these powders are 
adapted. And an increase of chamber pres- 
sure above the standard means an increase 
in the percentage of cart-wheel patterns, 
so that a compromise is made by reducing 
the powder charge and consequently the 
velocity below the 12-bore standard. 

It will thus be seen that a man armed 
with an 18 or 20 is at a disadvantage from 
several points of view, and since the 16 
has proved a failure, it would be useless 
to discuss the 20, for the 20 is inferior to 
the 18. 

A 16 Magnum, and a 14, have been pro- 
duced to fire 1 ounce of shot with standard 
12-bore velocities, but have not been put to 
a practical test in the field. And-since the 
gun weights would be identical with a 12 
firing the same charge, it would seem that 
these sizes are the ideals of the dreamer 
rather than practical substitutes: for the 
well tried 12. Further improvements may 
perhaps take the form, already advocated, 
of a bore slightly smaller than 12, to fire 
a %-ounce charge with a velocity fifty 
per cent. greater than at present; that is, 
about 1,575 feet per second, over 20 yards. 
But as this would require a special powder 
and much experimenting, and as a modern 
12-bore answers nine-tenths of present 
commercial requirements, we need: not look 
for a marked improvement in shotguns in 
the immediate future. 

A 20 is a useful size for certain pur- 
poses, as for example a food provider in 
a wild country, in the form of a ball-and- 
shot gun. The ball cartridge would kill 
deer up to about 100 yards, and the shot 
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cartridge would account for birds up to 
25 or 30 yards. The 20 boring may also find 
place as the under barrel of an over-and- 
under gun, the upper barrel being a rifle. 

But if a man must shoot fast-flying full- 
plumaged birds, at 4o yards, he will kill 
more birds and furnish fewer excuses’ to 
his friends if armed with a 12 than with 
a 20. 


BIG GAME 
SHOOTING 
IN INDIA 


N the course of a lecture on “Big Game 
Shooting in India” Mr. Alfred Ezra 
gave some interesting details in connec- 

tion with elephants and their usefulness in 
hunting. He said the grass was so tall 
that all shooting was done from the backs 
of elephants. Both the animals and their 
drivers were highly trained, and when the 
Maharajah wanted a guest to have first 
shot, the tiger could be beaten out to any 
particular gun desired. It was a country 
where one came across tiger, bear, rhino, 
buffalo, bison, swamp deer and other game, 
and one advantage of hunting on the back 
of an elephant was that the animals, being 
accustomed to see wild elephants about, 
took no notice. Only a good elephant 
would stand the charge of a tiger; hardly 
any would stand that of a rhino. Out of 
eighty in the Maharajah’s stables only half 
a dozen would do this. The mahout was 
partly responsible for the fact, as, if he 
thought the sportsman was a poor shot, and 
the elephant stood a chance of being gored, 
he would just touch the animal behind the 
ears with his toes, when the elephant would 
at once turn round and trot off. During 
the shooting season the elephant had a hard 
time of it; he would: be out from six in 
the morning till eight at night. It might 
be ten at night when he got home and com- 
menced feeding. Every elephant had three 
servants to wait on him—the chief man, 
who was in charge during the shooting; the 
second man, to whose care the elephant 
was turned over when he returned; and a 
little boy, one of whose functions was to 
feed the elephant with rice. This was given 
in addition to the fodder, which the ele- 
phant ate when stabled. The boy would 
wrap some rice in hay and give this to the 
elephant. This performance would go on 
by the hour. It was usual to mount by the 
tail; the elephant put out his leg, you 
scrambled on to his back. As for tigers, if 
the villagers brought in news that a cow 
had been killed, on going to the place the 
next day one was practically certain to get 
the tiger. The young tigers were much 
more destructive than the old, because they 
killed for practice; but the fully-grown 
tiger was usually satisfied with one kill. In 
some districts, the tigers showed much 
more fight than in others. There were 
tigers that would charge without being 
wounded, and others that, even when 
wounded, would not fight.—[British Sports- 
man, 


A Celluloid comb if shaved up into small 
pieces it can be made to propel a bullet. 
Do not try the experiment, however, be- 
cause you may get much more powerful 
results than you anticipate. 


RCULES 
plesé¢ E otgun 


Look for the 
‘Name of the Powder 


NY sportsman who gives the matter a moment’s 
A thought will agree that the powder contained in 
the shotgun shells he uses is a factor of prime ' 
importance to him when shooting either in the field or Infallible and “E. C. 
at the traps. can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 


This being so it is a matter of ordinary prudence when ol tain dias. 


buying loaded shotgun shells to specify that they be 
loaded with a powder with which you are familiar— PETERS 
a powder upon which you can depend under a’! REMINGTON 
circumstances. SELBY 


You get such a powder when you specify either In- U.S. 
fallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ —the two Hercules Smokeless Shot- WESTERN 
gun Powders. WINCHESTER 


Undoubtedly the name of your favorite make of shell 
is given in the list atthe right. You can obtain either 
of these Hercules Powders in that shellby asking your 
dealer far it. 


On the top wad of every shell, and on the cover of the 
box in which the shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is loaded. Look for 
this name when buying. See that it is either Infallible 
or: “*E.C.”” 

These powders are of high quality and uniform quality. 
They give light recoil, even patterns, and high velocity, 
Write for a free booklet which describes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


1061 Market , Street 
Wilmingtoa Delaware 


HIS number of FOREST & STREAM 
contains sixteen more pages than 
last month. We have had to increase the 
single copy price from 15 to 20 cents 
and must shortly advance the yearly 
subscription rate from $1.50 to $2.00. 


Subscribe now and save money. 


No extra charge for Canadian subscriptions. 
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MERICA seems to be approaching a 
condition of affairs which will make 
the rifle something more than an ab- 

stract proposition to every male citizen of 
military age as well as those approaching 
that age, and those who are beyond it and 
still retain their physical abilities. 

All men serving in the ranks will of 
course receive adequate training in the use 
of their rifles, but while this will account 
for a large number, a much larger number 
will remain in reserve and others will be 
coming on in readiness for service as their 
age reaches the required number of years. 

The Government will no doubt make pro- 
vision for ranges, rifles, ammunition and 
instructors to take care of this additional 
army, but in the meantime every man 
should learn the rudiments of rifle practice, 
at least, such as may be taught by word 
of mouth and in the same manner learn 
something about range practice, so that he 
may be less of a stranger when reporting 
for instruction. 

The Army appropriation bills before the 
war provide millions of dollars for Civilian 
rifle practice to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War and a Di- 
rector of Civilian rifle practice, and after 
the war more attention will be given to 
encouraging rifle practice than ever before, 
as our own protection demands that we 
_ again become a nation of rifle men. It is to 
be sure the King of sports but more than 
that it is a patriotic duty; and every man 
regardless of age or physical fitness should 
put his shoulder to the wheel and make our 
country the nation of riflemen we were in 
earlier days. 

We must all realize and endeavor to ap- 
preciate the stupendous task confronting 
the War Deparament in organizing, arming, 
and equipping and training the first great 
Army of approximately 600,000 men, and 
subsequent preparations for another army 
of equal size. 

It must be obvious, if the War Depart- 
ment is now forced to adopt a new rifle to 
supply a deficiency of Springfields, that 
civilians other than solders can not be sup- 
plied with military rifles until the fighting 
forces are fully armed, all of which means 
delay unless substitutes are utilized. 

Furthermore, equipping new ranges for 
the use of soldiers, will make a tremendous 
drain upon the visible supply of range ma- 
terial, for which reason civilian rifle clubs 
must be prepared to handle the saw, and 


By MAJOR S. J. FORT 


WIND-GAUGE AND ELEVATION CORRECTIONS TABLES 


25 yds. 25 yds. 
elevation One elevation 
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target equals target 
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8.54 “ 36 “ 24 “ 
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25.00 “ 60 “ 48 “ 
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THE CIVILIAN RIFLEMAN 


PART I. 


Krag, 1901 Sight 





hammer and “do their bit” in providing 
local ranges. Concerted effort, and con- 
centrated energy at the present time will 
greatly aid the War Department in this 
matter as well as demonstrate the fact that 
American ingenuity is fully capable of cop- 
ing with any emergency. This series of 
articles is intended to present in a concise 
manner the most important principles of 
the art of rifle shooting with a summary 
of range practice calculated to produce 
quick results in developing reasonable skill. 

Boiled down to a few words, accurate 
shooting with the military rifle depends 
upon four fundamental principles; how to 
sight, how to aim, how to hold and how 
to squeeze the trigger of the weapon. 
Further development of skill depends en- 
tirely upon experience gained from regular 
and intelligent practice. 


LL rifles are equipped with a front- 
A sight and a rear-sight, the object of 

these parts being to steer the flight 
of the bullet so it will strike the point of 
aim. If a rifle is laid upon a stationary 
rest and carefully aligned with a distant 
object and discharged, it would seem that 
the projectile would inevitably strike that 
object. It is a law of physics that a mis- 
sile moving through the air, begins to fall 
toward the earth the instant it leaves the 
projecting force, thus making its path a 
curve instead of a straight line. 

This curve may be flattened by increas- 
ing the velocity of the projectile but still 
remains a curve and to strike a distant ob- 
ject, the path of the bullet must be raised 
as much as it would fall in passing over 
the distance between the projecting force 
and the object to be hit. This is accom- 
pished by the aid of the sights. 

For military rifle service it is necessary 
to have a strong, fixed front sight, and the 
height of this sight as attached to the 
barrel, is carefully calculated with refer- 
ence to the rear-sight, by which elevation 
is obtained, and the velocity of the ammu- 
nition used. 

The rear-sight of the military rifle con- 
sists of three parts, a hinged-leaf with an 
adjustable slide, a movable base and a 
fixed base. The leaf of the Model rgor 
rear-sight used on the Krag rifle, is grad- 
uated from 100 to 2,000 yards, marks upon 
each side indicating definite distances, and 
after passing 1,000 yards, other marks show 
rises of 25, 50, 75 yards between distances. 
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Log Cabins 
and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition) 


How to Build and Furnish them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 
















The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full explana- 
tions how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions anc numerous 
illustrations. Everything from a 
shack to the most pretentious Adi- 
rondack structure, is included. 






















Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic stair- 
ways, etc. 












PRICE, $1.50 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 






or dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin 
tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless, moth proof and made up into rugs, 
gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments when so 
ordered. 

Get our iliustrated catalog which gives prices of tan- 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of 
fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The sight-slide has a sighting notch 
above the cross piece, which is only used 
in emergencies. A small hole in the lower 
part of the slide is called the “peep” and 
is recommended for use at all times. To 
raise the elevation with the leaf upright, 
the slide is moved upward until the marks 
at the diameter of the peep coincide with 
the line marking the range, the binding 
screw keeping the slfde in place. 

Every rise of the slide compels lifting 
the muzzle to bring the front sight into 
alignment with the peep and the target and 
has been so carefully calculated that it 
raises the path of the bullet sufficiently to 
make the trajectory intersect with the line 
of sight at the target. Conversely, lower- 
ing the slide lowers the elevation in a cor- 
responding manner. 

Lateral deviations of the bullet’s flight 
arise from several causes, the most im- 
portant one being canting the weapon, thus 
throwing the leaf out of the perpendicular, 
and influence of the wind upon the bullet 
itself. 

The upper rear surface of the movable 
base is graduated in spaces, technically 
called “windage points,” the outer, divi- 
sions being marked zero and two similar 
zero lines are marked upon the fixed base. 
Moving the base with the screw, to either 
side of a zero mark, moves the bullet in 
the same direction and a reference to the 
table, taken from the Rem-U. M. C. Score- 
book will show the number of inches on 
the target that each point is worth: 

This table shows the differences existing 
between the Krag and the Springfield in 
correcting windage and establishing eleva- 
tions, the principles underlying such cor- 
rections being the same for each rifle. 

Many rifles shoot either to the right or 
left of the object when there is no wind, 
so that it is necessary to establish the true 
zero. Generally speaking Krag rifles re- 
quire from % to % point left wind, rarely 
more. Some require the same addition 
on the other side. 

Once the zero is established, say it is %4 
point left, if the wind requires a point 
right wind, the wind gauge would be set at 
¥% right, while if it was a point left wind, 
the gauge would be set at 1% points left, 
and this addition or subtraction would ap- 
ply to all such corrections. 


MATCH-SAFE THAT FLOATS 

If you shave yourself and use certain 
kinds of shaving stick you can make a very 
serviceable match-container out of the box 
it comes in. Some are good strong nickeled- 
brass, having a seamless bottom and sur- 
mounted by a well-built hinged cover, and 
the under surface of one style has a rough- 
ened bottom suitable for striking matches 
on. It is one and a quarter inches in diam- 
eter, three and a quarter inches long and 
holds fifty matches comfortably—sufficient 
for two weeks’ woods use for one man. 

To make the case waterproof, take a strip, 
about twelve inches long and one inch wide, 
of zinc oxide adhesive plaster (more com- 
monly known as surgeon’s plaster and 
wind it tightly around three times, where 
the cover joins the box. This makes it 
completely watertight—and its floats when 
thrown overboard! On my lone camping 
trips I carry two of these, one of which 
serves as a match-box as above, and the 
other does’ duty as a medicine chest. 
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SMITH GUN 


The success of Smith Guns amon 
years is accounted for this way: 
price, they are made to shoot. 


Rifle as shown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.75 


American sportsmen for 88 


ese Guns are not made to a 


Hubbard 8t., Fulton, N. Y. 


ST mm mM 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 


game-shooting ranges. 
but it has bullet weight enou 
is nothing else in its class for its cali ioe 22, 


To see what a difference bullet weight makes in ener 


= ammunition the 
to make it effective out where the game is. 


use is not only of 3,000f.s. velocity, 
There 


256, 80 and .35. 
at long game shooting ranges, 


and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 
NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nessmuk’s Old Hunting Grounds 
FOR SALE 


acres. Trout streams emptying 
into river. Boating and bathing. 

trout and black bass plentiful. 

shooting. Plenty of deer, bear, 

squirrels. Wild gorge surrounded by tall moun- 
tains. Modern bungalow cheaply enlarged into 
mountain hotel. Hay fever cured here. Well 
timbered with commercial second growth. Rare 
medicinal spring. Good place for city club. 
No poisonous snakes. At Stone Station, New 
York Central R. R., Tioga County, Penn, Taxes 
under $50 per year. Surrounded by state land. 
Altitude high. Communicate with 


About 1,300 


Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


J. KANNOFSRY citct‘Btowe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing popes a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


Eyas 


edie 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


415 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 

, house, in the tool shed 

or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
_ years, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c, and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece«saries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


This number of FOREST AND STREAM 
contains 16 more s than last month. 
We have had to crease the single 
copy price from 15 to 20 cents and must 
shortly advance the yearly subscription 
rate from $1.50 to $2.00. Subscribe now 
and save money. 

= extra charge for Canadian subscrip- 

ons, 
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THE CELEBRATED B’/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


HIS LATEST REEL 
Patented Nov. 17, '85; Oct. 8, 89; Mar. 21, ’11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish, in 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Established 1830 
Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK - 


Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 
Home Defence Outfitters 


Catalogue No. 75 now ready for mailing 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway NEW YORK > 


WEIGHT 
50 POUNDS 


The “V”neer Canoe 


Moulded from one piece of waterproof birch veneer. No joints under water except at ends. Will not split, check, 
warp, swell or shrink. Will run faster, easier, stand harder usage and last longer than any other canoe. Beautifully 
finished in natural birch. 


Length 16 Feet. Ream 32 inches. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


HASKELL MANUFACTURING. COMPANY, Ludington, Michigan 
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C. A. R., Carson, Nevada: 

Do you recommend ’a shotgun that will 
shoot ninety per cent. in a thirty-inch cir- 
cle at forty yards? 

Ans. A shotgun bored so that it would 
shoot 90 per cent. of its charge in a 30- 
inch circle would “ball,” that is, the shot 
would travel in solid lumps. The highest 
percentage practical is 75 to 80 per cent. 


R. O. A., Doniphan, Mo.: 

My right eye is defective. Is there any 
way I can learn to shoot a rifle? 

Ans. You can have a special stock made 
for the rifle with a drop of about three 
and one-half inches and a cast-off of an 
inch and a half. This will permit you to 
hold the rifle at your right shoulder in the 
usual manner and at the same time use 
your left eye for sighting. 


aa 


R. J. V., Sandusky, O.: 

In last month’s Forest and Stream there 
was an article on muzzle loading rifles. 
Are these rifles that make such wonderful 
scores like the old fashioned cap and ball 
muzzle loaders? I have always believed 
that muzzle loaders were not as accurate 
as the modern breech loading rifles. 

Ans. The muzzle loading rifles to which 
you refer are very accurate but they are 
not like the old muzzle loaders. The 
modern muzzle loading rifle is made with 
a false muzzle which is rifled and which 
fits in exactly the right position on the 
muzzle of the barrel. In this way the bul- 
let is inserted base first into the rifling 
and the powder is placed in the usual brass 
cartridge from the breech. A very fine 
Schuetzen rifle when in the pink of con- 
dition, will give groups as small as one 
inch to one and one-half inches at two 
hundred yards. Such a rifle is, of course, 
utterly useless for any other purpose than 
deliberate target shooting. 


W.N., Pittsfield, Mass. : 

How is the velocity of a bullet deter- 
mined ? 

Ans. The modern method is by the use 
of an electrical instrument called the 
chronograph. The old method was by 
shooting the bullet into a hanging pen- 
dulum and measuring the motion. An- 
other method was by shooting the bullet 
through two rapidly rotating discs mounted 
on the same shaft and measuring the an- 
gular distance between the shot holes. 


J. M. C., Robinson, II1.: 
The trigger pull on my rifle is too strong. 
How can I fix it? 
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Ans. You can regulate the pull by 
carefully oil-stoning the notch in the 
hammer and the engaging edge of the 
trigger. Go slowly and try it frequently 
so as not to get it too light. 


G. W. K., Lenox, Mass.: 

If you can’t drop a ten cent piece into 
the muzzle of a shotgun, does that prove 
that it’s full choke? 

Ans. Not necessarily. The real test of 
how a shotgun is bored can be determined 
only by gauges or making a sulphur cast. 
Usually a barrel through which a ten cent 
piece will pass freely is open bored, but 
this is not always the case. The shooting 
qualities of a barrel depend more upon the 
shape of the muzzle than upon the actual 
diameter. 


H. S. Glasgow, Ky.: 

Shooting in the prone position, I have 
a tremble which is due to the beating of 
my heart. Can I overcome it and how? 

Ans. Any strained position affects the 
heart; get in a more comfortable position 
or shoot from a platform or table which 
slopes downward from front to rear. Do 
not have your sling strap too tight as this 
may cause part of the trouble. 


There is an argument on in our club as 
to who is the fastest revolver shot in the 
world and it is agreed that several wagers 
that have been made are to be decided by 
Seneca and Forest and Stream. 

ReEvoLtverR CRANK. 

There are a number of rapid fire revolver 


matches for various championships but as 
all of these are simply accuracy tests it is 


not possible to decide by competition who: 


is the fastest shot. 

It may be stated, however, that Mr. 
Eugene Reising, of Hartford, Conn., is re- 
corded as the most rapid revolver shot 
known. In various Government tests he 
was selected. for the automatic pistol try- 
outs and amazed the officials by his quick- 
ness in handling and shooting the pistol. 

This is the best information we can give 
you on this subject. 


Ideal Woods Boot 


Made of Special Japonica oll tanned 
er black wai chrome mocassin 
ideath oa Bg My aterprest 
ly p wi 
Woods Boots are wanted, at moder- 


ate price. 
Ask for Catalogue 97 


E. A. Buck Co. 


Bangor, Maine 


425 
All the Comfort in the World 


A fact you will appreciate the first time you put on 
MOHAWK irort 
MOCCASINS 


REAL Vaseriee TO YOUR TIRED ACHING FEET 
MOnAWES 
tough flex 


STYLE 71. 


IVE SIZE AND WIDTH WHEN ORDERING 
CATA ‘ALOGUE, ALL STYLES, ON REQUEST 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO. 32:3: Brockton, Mass. 


every ‘“‘Qutdoor Man’’—Sportsman, 
” rraveler, Tourist—a map and its 


LEEDAWL COMPASS 
Step into your dealer’s (Optician, Druggist, 
Goods), ask to see the Leedawi—the 
aw Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00—or 
, $3.00; Meradial, $2.50; Litenite, 
; . $2.50—a complete, handsome, 
made-in-America line. 

Remittance may be made direct if dealer does 
not carry them or will not order for you. Send 
for Folder or 10 cents for book, ‘“‘The Compass, 
the Sign Post of the World.” 


nylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Sclentific loramen of Superiority 


or pinching if 
you wear a 
Sack Suspensory. 
The 8.3.8. has no 
irritating leg straps, no oppres- 
sive band on the sack, nm 
scratching metal slides. It is 
made just as nature intended. 
(Note ilustration) 
ith the S8.S.S. you always 
have a clean suspensory every morning. Each 
outfit has two sacks, you can clip one fast to 
the supporting straps while the other sack is 
cleaned. 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


SEER 


wiTl BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


oe lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with any sleeping bag, converting 
an umcomfortable bag into a luxurious bed. In- 
flated in two minutes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 
4 Ibs. Price $18.00. 

Recommended by Hunters, Campers, Physicians, 
Forest Service, Guaranteed moisture proof. 

Catalogue Free. 


ATHOL MFG. CO., Athel, Mass. 
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Rifle Shooting 


A rifle consists of a mechanism for han- 
dling cartridges attached to which is a 
barrel bored with spiral grooves in it. To 
use the rifle the butt is’ placed on the 
shoulder, the sights and object to be hit 
lined up by the eye, and the trigger pulled. 
The principle of rifle shooting is to so 
co-ordinate the muscles of the body with 
the nerves governing sight and touch that 
the rifle is discharged at the moment when 
the sights are properly in line. This co- 
ordination is the whole art of rifle shoot- 
ing as distingushed from the science of the 
sport. 


THE HUNTING RIFLE 


The ideal hunting rifle should handle a 
cartridge sufficiently powerful for the game 
to be shot. The action should work smooth- 
ly, easily, and always. It should be re- 
loaded by recoil, forearm slide, lever or 
bolt as suits the user. The weapon should 
balance properly and come to the shoulder 
quickly. The sights should be substantially 
built, properly adjusted, and of a design to 
suit the owner’s peculiarities of eye sight. 
The accuracy should be such that the rifle 
can be depended on to make hits at game 
shooting ranges when aimed correctly. The 
trigger should release without drag. 


HOW TO PRACTICE IN AIMING 


The first consideration in aiming practice 
is to carefully study diagrams of sights and 
their relation to each other and the bullseye. 
After this relation has been firmly fixed in 
the mind, the student should paste a small 
black spot on the wall in good light and 
then snap the weapon with the sights lined 
up properly on the spot, endeavoring con- 
stantly to pull the trigger in such a manner 
that the hammer will fall without disturb- 
ing sighting. 

This sighting exercise should be practiced 
daily. About twenty-five times is sufficient 
a day. Use empty shells to save the firing 
pin. 


AIMING THE HUNTING RIFLE 


Aiming the hunting rifle depends, to a 
considerable extent, upon the sights with 
which it is fitted and the conditions under 
which the hunting is to be done. If the 
hunting is in wooded country where shots 
are at short range, the sights should be 
coarse and easily seen and practice should 
consist in snapping at a black spot, em- 
phasis being laid upon getting the rifle to 
the shoulder and the sights lined up -with 
the least possible delay. If the shooting 
is to be done in open country, finer sights 
can be used and practice should be more 
deliberate with special emphasis being laid 
on care in pulling the trigger. 


CLEANING THE RIFLE 


Cleaning any firearm properly consists 
in getting the fouling out of the barrel, in 
other words, getting it into a chemically 
clean condition and then coating it with 
some substance which will not, in itself, 
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Good Fare in Camp and 
on the Trail 


Every wise woodsman knows the blazed trail 


to good camp fare. 


For the most food with 


the best taste in the least space, pack a box of 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Safe from rain, sure to keep, easy to serve—and a/ways good 
to eat. Pure, wholesome, nourishing foods that satisfy real 


camp appetites. 
on your list: 


HEINZ Baked Beans 


Just heat and serve. 


—Needn’t tell you how good they are. 


Be sure to put these 


Four 


kinds. 


HEINZ Spaghetti 


—Delicious. 


Ready cooked with tomatoes 


and cheese. 


HEINZ Cream Soups 


—Tomato, Pea or Celery. 


They all go to 


the right spot. 
HEINZ Tomato Ketchup—Makes everything it touches taste better. 


HEINZ Peanut Butter 


—Pure, sweetand delicious on bread. Won’t 


spoil in the hottest weather. 


HEINZ Pickles and Pre- 


serves 


—The finishing touch to a square meal. 


Sold by all good grocers— Send for list of the 57 Varieties 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


corrode the barrel and which will, at the 
same time, prevent air or moisture reach- 
ing the surface of the steel. To accomplish 
this result, a rifle barrel should be care- 
fully scrubbed with a brass bristle brush 
which has been dipped in a nitro solvent 
oil and then rubbed with cloth patches until 
one comes out clean. More nitro solvent 
oil should then be put into the barrel and 
one day later the process should be re- 
peated. 

The modern hunting rifle shoots a high 
power cartridge loaded with high pressure 
smokeless powder. The fouling left in the 
barrel is of a different nature than that left 
in old black powder rifles and in fact is 


more in the nature of a hard transparent 
film over the surface of the steel than of 
any visible fouling. The fact that a high 
power rifle barrel may look practically 
clean after it has been fired several shots, 
should not be taken as an indication that 
no cleaning is necessary. 
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TRAJECTORY 


The trajectory of a rifle is the path de- 
scribed by the bullet. It is a curved path 
owing to the fact that there are two forces 
acting on the bullet to change it from its 
state of motion. One of them is the 
resistance of the air which causes it to 
slow down and the other is the force of 
gravity which constantly pulls it toward 
the ground. The trajectory of a bullet is 
curved in such a way that it is highes: 
above the line of sight at a point slightly 
beyond the middle of the range. A knowl- 
edge of the trajectory of any given cart- 
ridge is useful. If the hunter knows the 
height of trajectory at one-hundred yards 
when he is shooting at two-hundred yards 
he knows that if the rifle is properly sighted 
for two-hundred yards he can shoot the 
rifle at any range up to that distance and 
the bullet will not go higher above the line 
of sight than the height of the trajectory 
at its mid-point. 


FOREST AND STREAM CONTRIBUTOR 
KNOWS WHAT ‘“SMELLAGE” IS 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Can you tell me where I can get hold of 
a plant called “smellage” or “smilage.” I 
think it is used on bait with the idea that 
it makes the fish bite better. 
E. W. Haun. 


Forest and Stream has received the fol- 
lowing from a contributor, by way of re- 
ply to Mr. Hahn’s inquiry: 

Years ago, when I was knee-high to a 
grasshopper, my father once took me with 
him on a trip into the North Woods, to a 
little place called Middlesprite. There I 
was entertained by a youngster of about 
my own age. 

“Le’s go fishin’,” he said. I was Barkis. 

We dug some worms, and from’ a bush 
near the door he took some leaves and 
added them to the bait. 

“—_Makes ’em bite better,” he said. 

We sallied out, came to a brook, baited 
up, cast in and jiggered the line. A tug, 
and out came a trout. More followed. 

“Smellage,” he called the plant. It stood 
two or three feet high and resembled cat- 
nip somewhat, but was evidently decidu- 
ous. The leaves had a peculiar light dull 
green color, and a noticeable fetid odor. 
Since then, I have seen the plant occasion- 
ally and have no difficulty in recognizing 
it by the characteristics given above. I 
regret that I will not have an opportunity 
very soon to locate the plant or get to- 
gether any more detailed information in 
regard to it—I should think a gardener 
might supply the plants. 

Epwin T. WHIFFEN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As a fly-tier and angler, I say, welcome 
the starling. No other bird possesses 
wings the feathers of which are so suitable 
for tying many of the small—12’s or smnall- 
er—duns and spinners. As McClelland 






points out, if the wing feathers are placed 
over newspaper print, the printing can be 
plainly seen. 
darling.” . 


He dubs it the “fly-tier’s 
S. HowartH. 
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Hunting Clothes 


for Men and Women 
The right combination of style, comfort and 


utility. 
and conveniences of service, 


Duxbak 
that sportsmen find best by 


choice and experience. Strong Army Duck, cut 
Y Proof. 


jf Lighter weight, stylish togs with 
—=— an equally wide range of choice. 














In Duxbak you get features 






full and easy, and 


Kam 








See them at any good sporting 
goods or hardware dealer. If he 
can’t “show” you, send us his name 
and get our free 1917. Style Book. 


Utica - Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


Successors to Bird, Jones & Kenyon 
Estab. 1904 Inc. 1917 | 


Shell Vest....$2.50 Havelock Cap.$1.25 
Long Trousers.$3.75 Leggings ....$1.50 
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The Real Joy of Camp Life Is 
STOPPLE KOOK KIT 


The Most Compact and 
Lightest Cooking Kit 
in existence. The 
sale is growing 
larger every 

day. Buy 
one now. 













Every Sportsman, Motor- 
cyclist, Automobile 
Owner, and every 
door man should 
own a Stopple 
Kook Kit. 









































“ot $9.50 


Price 











ORDER AT ONCE 























ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE—This Kit consists of six pieces, which serve 
the purpose of a broiler, tea and coffee cups, soup bowls, tea and coffee 
pot, stew pan, toaster, in fact, a complete cook kit so ingeniously made that 
the whole can be carried conveniently in the side pocket when not in use. 


Ask Your Dealer About the Kit 


STOPPLE KOOK KIT COMPANY 
ALMA MICHIGAN 



























SUBSCRIBE NOW for Forest and Stream. Present yearly 
rate $1.50. Will shortly be increased to $2.00. No extra 
charge to Canadian dealers. 













































































AMERICAN 
GAME. BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illus- 
trated volume covers the whole 
field of upland shooting in Amer- 
ica. It deals with the birds fol- 
lowed by the upland shooter 
with dog and gun, and gives prac- 
tically everything that is known 
about the woodcock, the snipe, all 
the North American quail, grouse 
and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 


Part I—Life histories of upland 
game birds; many portraits. 


Part II—Upland shooting, and 
also guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 


Part III—Shooting of the fu- 
ture, ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 


There are life-like colored plates 
of the ruffed grouse and quail, and 
48 other full-page plates, with 
many line cuts in the text. 


The book is really the last word 
on upland shooting, and this is 
~~ some of the authorities think 
of it: 


“It is, I think, a model of what 
such a book should be—but so sel- 
dom is. It is, indeed, much more 
than a treatise on field sports, for 
it furnishes such full and excellent 
life histories of the birds of which 
it treats that it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pyre 
ornithology.”’—William Brewster, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“A very complete monograph for 
sportsmen and naturalists 
with anecdotes, of his own and 
others . . . The book will be 
enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but 
v az general reader.”—Sun, New 

“An important, thoroughly reli- 
able and well written book; a work 
that will be read with interest and 
pleasure by sportsmen. The work 
is the first complete one of its 
kind.” —Boston Globe. 


“This volume is especially wel- 
come—a treat to every man who 
loves to tramp the uplands with 
dog and gun.”—Inter-Ocean, Chi- 
cago. 


This book is a companion vol- 
ume to American Duck Shooting, 
and the two cover practically the 
whole subject of field shooting 
with the shotgun in North Amer- 
ica. ' 
Illustrated, cloth. About 575 pages. 


Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25c. 


For Sale by 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 
§ East 40th Street NEW YORK 
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HOW THE VAQUEROS OF THE BORDER BROUGHT 
HOME A FIGHTING FULL GROWN GRIZZLY 
By HANCOCK M. JOHNSTON 


(This story is a continuation of “The Bear Hunt at San Pascual,’ published 
in the August issue of Forest and Stream, in which was related the roping 


and tying of a grizzly and her cubs.) 


O we went home, and after a delight- 
fully hot breakfast, selected fresh 
horses, this time with reference to 

strength and education among mad bulls 
and steers. We took with us also a large 
beef’s hide. 

When we got back we found one cub 
dead; Don Jose said from anger. I thought 
from being tied too tightly; otherwise 
everything was as we left it, so we went 
to visit the old bear, to see if her temper 
had been improved; but we found her still 
in hysterics; she had dug holes all around 
the tree until it was almost uprooted, and 
all we could see was a part of her hind legs 
tied around the tree. 

“Now,” said El Burrero, “what figure 
does that beef’s hide cut? Are you going 
to feed it to her?” ; 

“You'll see,” replied Don Jose. Measur- 
ing more or less the length between Mrs. 
Oso’s front and hind legs when stretched 
at full length and width between, he made 
like measurements on the beef’s hide and 
cut holes about an inch and a half in di- 
ameter at each point; the forelegs of the 
bear were then pulled taut with riatas 
wrapped with sheep skin, wool side in and 
the strongest and thickest riatas in the out- 
fit wrapped and half-hitched around each 
leg, the hind legs being treated the same. 


The bear was pulled out from the tree by 
the fore feet; the hide was stretched in 
front of her and the rumps of the hide 
slipped under the fore feet; the ends of 
the riatas were passed through the holes 
made about the forearms of the steer’s 
hide and she was dragged up on the hide 
until the riata drawing through the holes 
pinned her feet close to the hide. The 
riatas on her hind feet were passed 
through the holes made in the gaskins of 
the hide and tightened, fastening the hind 
feet to the hide. She now presented the 
appearance of being pinned to a card like 
a bug for a specimen. 

The gringos looked on open-mouthed 
and gussing from time to time. “Well, I 
thought I knew it all before, but I didn’t.” 

“Sure,” was the burrero’s comment. 

By this time a fifth riata was attached 
to the head of the beef’s hide. Three 
vanqueros now took the forward riatas, 
and two, the ones attached to the hind 
feet, taking a turn on their pommels and 


_ pulling all together, Mrs. Oso slid over 


the grass on her rawhide sled as slick as a 
toboggan; the rear vaqueros keeping just 
enough tension to hold the bear flat on her 
stomach. The gringos took off their hats 
and yelled with delight. We left the five 
men hauling Mrs. Oso back to the ranch 
house, and turned our attention to the 
two remaining cubs. 

First, their mouths were tied with bale 
rope and the whole body enveloped in a 
horse blanket (to prevent fright of 


horses), leaving a breathing hole at the 
head. Four men put each on a horse, 
one man lead the horse, and one walked 
on one side holding on to the blanket 
to steady the cub. In this way they were 
taken to the.house very comfortably. 

At night, seated in the corridor in the 
cool breezes coming up from the arroyo 
from the ocean, El Burrero said, “Don 
Jose, they told me you caught and tied 
seven bears alone at Chino, and that such 
a thing was not uncommon among the 
Californians, even Romulo, an eighteen- 
year-old son of Don Andres Pico, doing 
the trick alone; but I put them down as 
Californy lies, and didn’t take the trouble 
to ask you how it was done; but since I 
have seen four bears tied up like shoats 
by you fellows, I am going to ask you 
to tell me how one man surrounds a bear 
all alone. If you tell it straight, I will 
believe it; but I think it will stump you 
before you get him backed up to a tree.” 

“Diablo, viejo! a vaquerito del-pais can 
do the work for me, because I frequently 
send one to kill and butcher a steer alone, 
and Carrai! if he can’t do one, he can’t 
do the other, because it is almost equally 
dangerous and takes about the same nerve. 
Anyhow, a man who is a coward has no 
business being a vaquero, which requires 
plenty of courage whether you are break- 
ing a colt or throwing a cape at a bull 
or gathering up a riata at full speed. 

“Well, I will tell you of my last bear 
which I was not hunting, as I had lost 
none that day and was only looking over 
the different bunches of cattle, to jude their 
condition. In going through some thick 
willows that grow in the big swamp at 
Chino, I felt my horse stagger and heard 
such a slap that I knew instantly that a 
bear had intended to slap my face as a 
surprise, but had missed me and struck 
my horse on the rump, so instantly I put 
spurs and went flying out of the willows 
to the open grass beyond, meantime trail- 
ing my riata which had hung’ loosely 
coiled on the horn—our custom when on 
the range—and prepared my lasso. 

“The bear was full charge behind me, 
and with his mouth wide open. I took in 
the situation and slowed down, letting him 
come within about ten feet, circling until 
I was pretty close to a lone, curly willow, 
slid the horse on his haunches a little to 
one side, and as the bear came up, caught 
him by one hind leg; quick as thought I 
tightened the riata, running around the 
tree and drawing Mr. Oso close up to it. 
He had fallen and rolling over, was biting 
at the rope on his leg. I rode around the 
tree four or five times encircling it tight 
with the riata and tied the end to an out- 
side limb. 

Mr. Oso never thought to follow me at 
each turn, so I tied the hind foot to the 
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tree. I then drew near to him, he try- | 


ing to get at me all the time, and taking 
my macate threw it around his neck ; taking 
a few turns on my pommel brought the 
end of the rope along the opposite side of 
the horse’s neck from that which was fast 
to the bear and tied it to the rope between 
the bear and the horse, to prevent my 
horse from turning tail to the bear and 
getting into all kinds of difficulty. Then 
I reached down and pulled my cinch straps 
as tight as possible, so he could not budge 
the saddle. Getting off, I took my silk 
sash, went on the opposite side of the tree 
and tied his two hind legs tight together, 
my horse pulling away from him in the 
opposite direction, keeping him from whirl- 
ing on me. Now my bear was backed up 
to the tree and tied. You saw the rest 
last night.” 

We selected a large post that stood 
under the shade of three large live oaks 
that grew at the corners of the triangle, 
about 250 feet north of the house on the 
wood road, and tied the bear as before, 
giving her water and meat. Leaving her 
alone we planned to kill the day, rest, loaf 
and feast; the third succeeding day would 
be the grand function at El Pueblo, and 
meantime we must move Mrs. Oso six 
miles, provide a toro bravo for her to 
fight, also a suitable place for spectators. 
We decided, as the most fitting way of 
celebrating our prowess, upon a barbecue! 

El Cir gave the order for a fat calf of 
ten months to be killed. The lenero went 
down to a spot designated and dug a cir- 
cular hole two feet deep and wide. Se- 
lecting water-worn cobbles, with which 
the arroyo abounded, he lined the hole with 
them; taking several armsful of dry oak 
branches and breaking them to fit the 
cobble-lined hole, he quickly struck a match 
and had the pile in full blaze. Soon it 
was only a mass of beautiful coals. I 
wish I could give you the picture of this 
spot as it looked on that summer day. 
A great live oak casting its shade a hun- 
dred feet around its gnarled trunk, over- 
hanging a spring, cool and clear; its rim 
was surrounded by ferns, coarse but grace- 
ful, a belated mariposa lily stalk was 
there, and a lupin bloomed scantily. We 
scarcely noticed it all so much then, but 
I recall it now, forty years later, perfectly. 

The boys arrived with the calf, butcher- 
ing it in Spanish style as it lay dead on 
the rails that had been put under it. Cut- 
ting off the head and taking the liver and 
the feet from the knees down, they turned 
them over the lenero, who soaked clean 
barley sacks in water and enveloped the 
meat in them, putting in a few cloves of 
garlic for seasoning. He scooped the coals 
and ashes out of the hole and put the 
wet sacks in on the red hot rocks, placing 
a layer of green sycamore leaves about 
two inches thick over all, then covering 
them with the freshly dug earth to the 
depth of a foot, packing it hard with the 
spade. 

While the lenero was thus engaged, the 
other boys had been as busy as a lot of 
gophers. Some had made a rousing bed 
of beautiful clear red coals, the best broil- 
ing fuel in the world, others had gone to 
the house bringing back bread, salza, green 
pepper, salt and claret. 

Every man was his own cook, and every 
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Has two blades (exact size of cut), handle is black and round, with German 
Silver cap—blades are long, thin and equal to any surgical instrument 
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Improve Your Shooting 


ORGET September’s sultry days! Banish dull 
care! Get out in the open and get some real fun. 
Match your gunskill against the frisky clay targets 


thrown from a 
Hand Trap 


Improve your marksmanship. Learn how to handle 
and use a gun. Every man and every woman should 
know how to shoot and hit what they shoot at. 


Here is a Special Offer 


For the time being the Du Pont Hand Trap and too clay 
pigeons (packed in a small keg) are being 
offered complete for $5.00—a real joy pack- 
» age. This is your opportunity to get the 
> complete outfit. Go to your nearest 
dealer and get one. If he can’t supply 
you, we'll send it to you direct on 
receipt of price. 


Order today and write for book- 
let. The Sport Alluring No. 5. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Mend own 
Tire-Doh-ize rips and tears in your | 
boots and rubber coats. Two cents will per- 
manently repair the ordinary tear. Also re- 


airs big or small punctures and blowouts in | 
= Robtens plugs up casing cuts,sand blisters,ete. |} 


Knead Tire-Doh with your fin- 
gers. No tools nor heat required. 
50c and $1.00 
See your dealer today. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us and give 
his name. 
Made and guaranteed by 
ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY 
TT TDA 676 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, lil. 
RARER 


dish was a broil. Some used a long, slim 
oak or sycamore stick, others laid the juicy 
morsel directly on the coals, each one se- 
lected his favorite bit, and what a menu 
to choose from! Each had its own par- 
ticular flavor; salted, eaten piping hot from 
the stick with a spoonful of salza or bit 
of green pepper and washed down with a 
swallow of claret or spring water. 

Sitting on the roots of the tree, as large 
as a man’s leg, some forming the seat, 
some the back, of as restful an arm chair 
as one could wish, one had the whole range 
of the Lincoln Park Hills, and looking 
through a gop in the arroyo, the cupola 
of the town courthouse, the misty outlines 
of the homes on the south, and through a 
gap the profile of the recumbent Indian 
or Washington, as the face seemed to re- 
semble, in the Los Felis Hills. To the 
north the beautiful sage-covered hills, 
fringed with the dark green live oaks and 
beyond in the distance the blue Sierra 
Madres; to the east the hills covered with 
oak surrounding the rodeo. 

Then the siesta; stretched under the 
closely woven boughs of the live oak, with 
the cool breeze playing around our heads, 
the music of the water as it fell among 
and ran over the boulders down the bank 
of the arrayo to a garden below, and the 
enjoyment of the dreamy cigarritos, until 
soft sleep fell among us. Those days, 
those times! They will never more return. 

By daylight we had loaded the bear on 
and added an extra new skin to the hide 
gondola, to better protect her from the 
rocks, and under the escort of eight men— 
five only being necessary—started on our 
journey down the sandy road of the Ar- 
royo Seco to the pueblo, the other three 
going on ahead to secure suitable corrals, 
etc. The bear procession met a train of 
several two-yoke oxen drawing carretas, 
which the bueys with a snort scattered all 
over the arroyo, not paying any attention 
to the “Ho! parate, Chanate! vete Barcino, 
carajo!” <A burro train also scattered off 
with its pack-saddles, rushing through the 
willows; in fact, Mrs. Oso seemed to in- 
spire every animate thing with new life 
on sight, and no wonder, for she was about 
as ugly as a “kick on the shins,” with the 
question of whether it hurts or not added 
on to it. 


The crowd having all the seats and stand- 
ing room, Mrs. Oso and Mr. Toro were 
brought in and introduced to one another, 
by making fast a log chain twenty feet 
long to the bull’s foot, and the other end 
to Mrs. Oso’s neck, this to prevent a scat- 
tering in case they did not face the music. 

When all was ready, the vaqueros re- 
tired, letting both animals loose at the 
same time. For a moment they stood look- 
ing at each other. The bull concluded first 
that he had her sized up, lowered his head 
and charged her. The bear half rose on 
her hind legs and swatted him on the 
shoulder, taking about four pounds of 
beefsteak off, but the bull in the supple- 
mental rush knocked her over, and backed 
off, pawing the dirt as he went. The griz- 
zly got up, shook herself and rushed like 
lightning at the bull, grabbing him at the 
withers, but hardly had she taken hold 
when the bull, throwing up his head with 
enormous force, ended her hind-quarters 
up almost over her head, and as her body 
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came down, with a quick side thrust he 
rammed his horn in behind her short ribs 
clear to the heart. 

The bear let go her hold and fell over 
on her side, dying in less than a minute. 
The bull was all right, with the exception 
of the lost beefsteak and the bite on his 

« neck, and just as mad as ever, he pawed 
the dirt and bellowed for more bear. 

“Another surprise,” El Burrero said; 
“who would ever think a bull could kill a 
bear in three minutes?” 

The bear, though very thin from raising’ 
a large family, weighed 1,100 pounds; fat, 
would have easily weighed 1,500 pounds or 
more. I can’t remember what became of 
the cubs, but they were sold to a man 
called Round House George, who kept a 
few animals and sort of pleasure garden. 
on a small scale in Los Angeles. 

Hancock M. JoHNsTON. 


Texas Ba SS 


Fishing 
ishing 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have just finished reading an article by 
Louis Rhead in your July number and as 
he invites comment I want to give a few 
“experiences” covering several of the points 
he raises. Before beginning, I want to say 
my experience is entirely with large mouth 
southern bass and: not the small mouth 
northern brother—hence doubtless may 
arise some of my conclusions. 


I have fished principally in Florida and 
Texas—both streams and lakes, and by 
every means known to southern sportsmen; 
but of late I have devoted most of my time 
to the use of so-called “Plugs’—though the 
term is unused here—and flies. My con- 
clusions have been that the depth of the 
water and size of the fish sought are the 
chief controlling factors in selecting casting 
baits—with, of course, the stillness, clear- 
ness and time of day as decided modifying 
elements. 


A “still” plug has time and again caught 
bass for me and last February I got a 
strike while at rest, on a floater, 3 treble 
hooks, and the bass took the entire plug 4 
inches long inside his mouth, the tail treble 
being in his throat and several of the side 
hooks in his jaws. It is true he was a 
large fish, 6 Ibs. exactly, and the floater 
had just been permitted to come to rest, 
but other instances with smaller. fish are 
numerous. 

The direction from which a fish strikes 
will vary naturally as he must come from 
where he is to where the bait is and I have 
had hundreds of strikes in water 25 to 40 
feet deep, where the bass came nearly 
straight up and I saw him 15 feet before 
he arrived. Such strikes invariably turn 
and go down as straight as they came up 
and more will be missed than side strikes, 
because most plugs have no hooks beneath. 

Speaking of bass not being ““‘hogs,” I 
have “caught many that contained literal 
streaks of fat interspersed with streaks of 
lean in conventional pork fashion and with 
sufficient free fat inside to cook the fish 
in, if it were not objectionable in flavor 
for the purpose. I have caught bass on 
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Reload Your Shells 


It is easy, good sport and cuts your 
ammunition bill way down. 


Ideal Reloading Tools 


They do the trick perfectly. 
You should know all about this. 
You can, too, if you get 


The Ideal 
Hand Book 


It tells you about 
powders, bullets, 
primers, tools, 
methods of loading and reloading shot- 
gun, rifle and pistol ammunition— 
How to cast bullets, measure powder 
accurately, gives tables of velocity, 
penetration and energy—How to find 
twist in rifle barrel, tables reducing 
grams to grains, also shotgua or 
smooth bore gauges. 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs. This 
splendid book free for 6 cts. postage. 


Send for It 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
270 Meadow St., New Haven, Conn. 


‘The Sport of Sports 


HAT’S what you'll say 
after you haveread “The 
Days of Real Sport” which 
is about the sport that re- 
creates, the sport that 
makes enthusiasm and 

builds pep—the sport that 

is worth while. , 


One sporting publication 
editor says—"This book 
belongs in every man’s 
library.”” Youcanhaveit 
in yours forjust onecent 
—thecost of a postcard. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10273 ColfaxAve.,$.Bend, 
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John Philip 
SOUSA 


March King and 
President of The 
American Trap 
Shooters’ Associa- 
tion, with ar 


ITHACA 
GUN 


Mr. Sousa knows 
the lightning lock of 
an Ithaca improves 
his shooting; it will 
improve yours. 

























Catalogue FREE—double 
guns, $24.00 up: single 
trap guns, $85.00 up. 










Address Box 25 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 









TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 

Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensible to ever 
lover of outdoor sport, an 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
five becasue of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
gon and _ as_ useful to 
PORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its  inter- 
estin notations 
affor real incen- 
tive for WALK- 









































walk for health, 
| \ business or pleas- 
jure — anywhere, 





everywhere, the 
AMERICAN  Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 

Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















MAINE ARCHED INNER-SOLE 
flatfooted feeling so as to make your 




















LOUIS RHEAD 


BASS FISHERMEN get more FISH, better SPORT at less cost if they use the NEW 


Improved LOUIS RHEAD HAND-MADE LURES 


NEW LITTLE JUMPER FROG, price.............. 75¢ each 

Try the | NEW CRAWLER HELGRAMITE, price........... 75¢ each 
s NEW’: SMALL CRAWFISH, price................... 75c each 
Following | NEW SMALL GRASSHOPPER, soc; large.......... 75¢ each 
4 WAGA-WAGA, carved wood propeller, price........ $1.00 each 
Baits WAGA-PUP, half size of above, price............... 1.00 each 
NEW SILVER “TERROR,” Minnow, price......... 75c each 


With this set of rules you need no live bait. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 
217 Ocean Avenue 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Trout, Bass 
Salmon . 


Can’t See nor 
Break the 


Joe Welsh 


Leader 
— It has no Knots 
Reg. in U. S. Gt. Britain nor Splices 


and Can. 

The Joe Welsh one-piece leader 
comes in five sizes, from a silk-gut 
thread of 4 pounds capacity, to the 
No. I size, guaranteed to stand a 
strain of 30 pounds. An eastern 
sportsman soaked a No. 2 size leader 
(15-Ib. test) 48 hours, and applied a 
strain of 18 pounds without breaking 
it. Others write fish struck lures on 
this leader when refusing the same 
lures on ordinary leaders. It casts 
no reflected light. Its strength and 
invisibility were praised last season 
from Alaska to Florida. Thousands 
sold and not one complaint. Leader 
is unaffected by climate or salt water. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send this ad with 25 cents for 3-foot 
sample. Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 
75 cents. The genuine is always en- 
closed in registered packet. 

Sole Agent U.S. and Canada 
Joe Welsh, PxSkDENA™ CAL 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 
Distributing Agents for New York 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Freshened in a jiffy.—with a bit of soap 
and a damp cloth, Cleanable instantly. 
Challenge Collars laugh at collar smudging, 
dirt and perspiration. course, an exact 

linen” collar appearance, 

25c each—at your dealers or direct. 
Try them. State style and (half) size. Illus- 
trative booklet on request, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Ca. 


vst QOD 


The Arlington 
735 Broadway, New York 














MORE 


, game 
a fish are hooked on 
Dowagiac’’ Minnows 
than on any three other 


makes of lure. In fact the 


standard recipe for good 
fishing is ‘A ‘Dowagiac’ 
Rod, a ‘Dowagiac’ Reel 
and:a pinch of 


‘Dowagiac’ Min- 
nows; usefreely 4m) 
fii@ Send. ° 


on any lake or | 
stream. Ww for Catalog 


The new Heddon book is a dandy. Write fot 
copy—free. Remember the Baby Crab 
James Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon’'s Genuine,, 


‘Dowaeiac 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 


ASHAWAY LINES 


are record lines because records are being made on them. 
For Tournament Casting the Surfman’s Line has proven 


its merit. 








Light weight silk apd linen lines are made to meet 
Tournament Bait Casting requirements. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
"ASHAWAY, R. I., U. S. A. 
93 Years of Continuous Service. 


of all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Broo 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted de- 
livered anywhere in fine condition. Corre- 


spondence solicited. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 
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live perch for bait that were so stuffed they 
showed the tails of as many as three par- 
tially swallowed fish in their throats and 
in one'case I happen to have specially no- 
ticed, a bass weighing about 1% Ibs. had 
swallowed another bass over half its own 
length and the tail protruded from its 
mouth, yet it took a perch 2% inches long 
and was unable to swallow it into the 
throat, so both perch and bass tails showed 
and I pulled both out, the perch serving 
for a second bait, and the bass proved to 
have been partially digested about its head. 

I have the head of a bass that weighed 8 © 
Ibs. that was picked up by boatmen with 
another bass in its mouth head foremost 
up to the gills—the smaller weighing 3% 
Ibs. Both were alive and the large was a 
male while the smaller was a female. Both 
were frozen and exhibited here and after- 
ward eaten by me. Bass range to almost 
any depth if food is to be found, and here 
they prefer easily caught food, as evidenced 
by their taking slow minnows more readily 
than quick ones—but they do seem to object 
to a wounded or scarred-up minnow. This 
seems to be true even of scarred-up plugs. 

In artificial lakes, newly submerged 
ground contains a world of food and green 
trees breed myriad shell fish, and I have 
caught bass by dozens at depths of 50 to 
100 feet on live bait. 

Now the fish must see the lure to be at- 
tracted—regardless of the motive—hence 
it follows that a small lure can not be 
seen at so great a depth as a larger one— 
neither can it be seen so far in non-clear 
water, nor so distinctly. 

Consequently the large lure—if still ca- 
pable of attracting—will get more rises in 
deep waters—more rises in murky water 
and bigger fish because (Ist) the bigger 
fish lie deeper as a rule (2d), the smaller 
fish fear its size and pass it up to “gran- 
dad.”. Again, big fish are older and more 
wary and frequently move away as the 
fisherman approaches, going far enough so 
they no longer see him, his shadow or 
his boat. A long cast will not reach him 
but if the lure is larger he can see its 
splash and then the lure itself, and he’s 
back over the dead line before either you 
or he knows it. 

Flies rarely take a large bass here, 
three and four pounds being about the 
limit of the average big ones and six 
pounds being the largest I’ve ever seen 
caught here on a fly. I use a g ft. 5 oz. 
rod and have lots of fun—though 3% is 
the best I’ve ever done with a fly—but 
on February 23rd last, I got six bass that 
aggregated 37 lbs., varying from 5% to 7 
Ibs. all on a diving “jack” and threw back 
50 that weighed under 5 lIbs., having arbi- 
trarily set that weight for the low limit for 
the day. All the bass fishing near here 
is in submerged trees, so we are obliged 
to use heavier tackle and retrieve more 
quickly than in open water and many a 
“whopper” gets away taking with him quite 
frequently the tail triple of hooks or even 
the entire lure. My largest catch here has 


been an 834 pounder but I landed one 
in Florida some years ago that tippeg the 
scale at 15 Ibs. 

We've protected our fish here so there’ll 
be plenty for anybody that wants to come 
down and wet a line. October will be good, 
Noa Spears. 


also February and March. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH‘SEAL SKINS 


The dressed and machined skins of three 
Alaskan 5-year-old fur seals have been re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Fisheries. These 
skins have about twice the area of the 
skins from an average 3-year-old seal and 
were regarded by experts as fully equal 
in quality to the average skin of the 
younger seals that have heretofore made 
up the quota for the natives’ use. A lim- 
ited number of skins from seals 5 years old 
was taken last year on the Pribilof Islands 
for experimental purposes. In view of the 
probable high market value of such pelts 
and the comparatively large number of 
male seals of this age on the islands, the 
Secretary of Commerce has approved the 
recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Fisheries that a sufficient number of such 
skins be taken this season to enable the 
Bureau to fully determine how they will 
be received by the trade and the best uses 
to which skins of such size may be put. 

Two expert seal skinners from New- 
foundland and two sealskin specialists will 
proceed to the Pribilof Islands on the 
steamer Roosedelt for the purpose of as- 
sisting the agents and instructing the na- 
tives in taking and preparing sealskins. In 
arranging for the presence of these men 
on the seal islands during the present sea- 
son the Bureau has had in view the modern 
requirements of the fur trade and the in- 
creased task that will be thrown on the 
local force when commercial seal. killing is 
resumed, 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


That the man who makes up his own out- 
fit gets the most joy out of his vacation? 
that the fellow who sews his own tents, 
packsacks and blankets shows the badge of 
a real woodsman. 

That he who can take things as they 
come in camp without a moan or a groan 
and who does his chores cheerfully is the 
one for you to keep on your list for the 
next trip. 

That the one who is forever complain- 
ing about things and who does the most 
bossing and the least work is the one whom 
Nature never intended for camping out: 

That the one who has a grouch on when 
he reaches camp with an empty creel, or 
misses “that buck” and cusses and cannot 
find sufficient pleasure in the woods other- 
wise, is not a sportsman in the true sense 
of the word. 


GETTING LOST 


The real sportsman is the one who can 
proudly say “I got lost.” So don’t be 
afraid to take a chance-at it; it beats for- 
ever hanging on to your guide’s coat-tails. 
Here are a few pointers that may come in 
handy in case you do really get lost and 
separated from your food-supply: 

The inner bark of white cedar, gray, 
white and yellow birch taste good to the 
lost man in the woods. 

The tips of young boughs of hemlock 
make a sweetish drink. 

The fellow who comes home after his 
stay in the woods and says to you, “Gee, 
but I did some roughing it,” is just the one 
who knows absolutely nothing of camping, 
and who never will like the woods. 
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Hatcheries, PLYMPTON, MASS. 
NEW ENGLAND TROUT FARM,: Inc. 


FOODFISH 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





The Reel 
That Experts Use 


Among professional anglers 
—men who know ‘and want 
the best—the 


Takapart 


Bait Casting Reel 


is regarded as America’s highest stand- 
ard in fishing reels—supreme in light- 
ness, strength and mechanical perfec- 


=. Field and Stream Contest Prizes 
have been won with the use of Meis 
selbach Reels than with any other make. 
Ask your tackle dealer to show | you 
the “Takapart” Reel, $5.50 and ‘Tri- 
part” Reel, little brother of the “Taka- 


rt,” $4.50. 
= White for illustrated catalog. 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. 
3 Congress Street 
Newark. N. J. 





FOR RENT 
Salmon Fishing 


A mile and a half of water on 
the Northeast branch Ste. Margue- 
rite River, near Tadousac, Province 
of Quebec, owned in fee. 

Affording fishing for two or 
three rods; five good pools within 
easy access of well equipped spa- 
cious camp beautifully situated on 
bend of river. Season commences 
about the middle of June and fish- 
ing is good until August 15th. 
Owners would like to rent or 
would consider an offer for the 
sale of the water. 

For further particulars apply to 


CAMERON MACLEOD 


Room 350 Tremont Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FOREST and STREAM 


Present subscription rate of $1.50 
a year—will shortly be advanced 
to $2.00. Subscribe now and save 
money. 





No extra postage charge on Cana- 
dian orders. 





BROOK TROUT 
FINGERLINGS EGGS 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


0 ing Li 

ur Expert Casting Line 
Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. 
The Strongest Line of its size in the World. 


Used by r. ‘Decker in contest with Mr. 
Jamison. Nuf sed. Every Line Warranted. 


50 Yard Spools $1.25. 
Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 
18c. Regular <7 S= Quality A 
Mc. fs eae, Quali B 
oe eee eee ae 

© Regular price. ..96c. es 
75c. for an assorted doz. GauzeWing 


Regular ewe tone 
for an assorte oz. ~ 
2.00 Regular price. ..$3.50 English 


















=—_—E Steel Fishing Rods 

FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet............. $1.00 
BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet........ 1.25 
CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet...... 1.50 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2. 


CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and 


2.50 


Tip 
CASTING RODS. full Agate Mountings. 3.50 
GINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us 
16 to 19 


ft. 





The H. 






CO, 822 Bradway 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct with 
the Manufacturer 


GOOD TACKLE is essential for the best results. 
We use only the best materials and employ ex- 
perienced workmen in the production of all our 
goods. Even an expert angler may be deceived 
by poor material and careless workmanship. Our 
goods are built on honor and you will make no 
mistake to allow us to choose your rods and 
reels. We build both here and know they. are right. 


178 page Catalog sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe& Company 


105-107 Fulton Street New York City 









THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
Thomas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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Yi 
the 


STOPPLE 
KOOK-KIT 


in Your Coat Pocket 


Here's the last word in lightness and 
compactness for you “go-light” cranks! 
A complete cooking outfit no bigger than your kodak! 


Yes, really, you can slip it into your side coat pocket and 
clean forget about it until “hungry-time” comes along. 
Then—out she comes—and in five seconds you are ready 
to cook whatever good fortune, aided by rod or gun (or 
your pardner’s grub bag) brings to pot. 


THE STOPPLE 
KOOK-KIT 


consists of a folder broiler rack 
with legs which thrust into the 
ground ; a pair of frying pans with 
detachable handles (pans fit to- 
gether and form an airtight roast- 
ing or baking vessel); a kettle for boiling and stewing and two 
drinking cups with detachable handles. All of these utensils fold 
and nest together so that they fit inside of the kettle and still leave 
room enough inside to carry knives, forks, spoons, salt, pepper, 
coffee, tea and sugar. Made in the very best manner of high-grade 
material and weighs altogether only 31 ounces, less than two 
pounds. _Is it any wonder that sportsmen everywhere are enthusi- 
astic about the STOPPLE KIT? 


Special Stopple Kook-Kit | ffer 


THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF FOREST 
AND STREAM WILL BE ADVANCED TO $2.00 IN 
THE NEAR FUTURE. SEND $4.00 NOW AND 
WE’LL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR TWO 
FULL YEARS AND SEND YOU THIS GREAT 
LITTLE WONDER, THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


9 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Yi You Can Pack 
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TUNA FISHING OFF 
BLOCK ISLAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 409) 


the mop is kept busy when the luck is good 
—good for the fisherman—the bottom of 
the boat quickly becomes suggestive of a 
slaughter house. They have dark colored 
meat and an amount of blood surprising 
to a person familiar with only the game- 
fish of fresh water whose blood is seldom 
seen save when their gills are cut or torn. 
This stranger in these parts however bleeds 
from the gaff-wound, and often from the 
hook-wound in his mouth. When prepared 
for cooking, cut into steaks usually, the 
flesh is dark red from the unusual blood 
supply. This must be soaked or par-boiled 
in several changes of water before the meat 
is palatable—which probably accounts for 
the low estimation in which it is held as 
food. 

The price for albicore obtained by the 
native fisherman on Block Island is but one 
cent a pound. He scorns to eat the fish 
himself, and so do his family and friends. 
Nevertheless, when prepared as described, 
this fish is acceptable on the table and will 
doubtless be highly relished by some per- 
sons. Fashion or custom probably enter 
as a factor into the low esteem in which it 
is held as food. Swordfish is‘ popular in 
Boston but is little in demand in New York 
City. Brown eggs are preferred in Boston 
while in New York City white eggs bring 
a higher price. Again, it is not easy to 
popularize the tilefish as an article of food, 
although its palatability is unquestioned. 


EFORE the spirit of the wind swept 

sea fades away the story of the trip 

of three. New York men who went out 
one day in Arlo Littlefeld’s 26-foot power 
boat will be told. Leaving the little harbor 
afforded by the breakwater at the middle 
of the east coast of the island soon after 
dawn in a strong northwest wind, the little 
boat putt’-putt?ed up and raced down the 
hills of blue water in the heavy ground- 
swell, toward the fishing grounds. There 
had been a southeasterly storm somewhere 
far out at sea and for two days the moun- 
tainous rollers were travelling in from that 
quarter, apparently but little affected by 
the strong northeast wind until they 
reached shallow water, when their crests 
were blown off of them in clouds of spray 
as they piled up on the narrow beach below 
the high cliffs. Overhead and round about 
was the clear air of a “high blue” day. As 
we passed along the south shore of the 
island, keeping at a respectful distance 
from the beach, our eyes turned again and 
again toward the majestic scene inshore 
where, above the breakers and the roar 
floated clouds of misty spray like that about 
Niagara Falls, with brilliant rainbows show- 
ing as fresh combers flung their crests on 
high. 

With the bow-spray rattling every now 
and then across oilskin coats, with the 
water in the self-bailing cockpit swashing 
about our boots, we rigged rods and reels, 
lines and squids, and began to troll and to 
hope. The season was late and there was 
but one other boat in sight, and that was 
in sight only when both it and we were 
atop of the swells at once. Though but 
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a comparatively short distance away from 
us the hundred foot cliffs were invisible 
when our boat was in the trough. : 

Soon a flock of gulls were seen hovering 
low, not far away. On approaching them 
more closely, we could see that they were 
darting down frequently, splashing, and ris- 
ing again. Then the water was seen to 
be broken in many places by the albicore, 
and here and there could be caught a 
glimpse of silvery side or belly as the fish 
rolled in play at the surface. Those of our 
party who were new to the game were 
thrilled with anticipation at the sight of our 
quarry, and felt sure that as we passed 
through the school some of the scholars 
would like to play with us. But our guide 
shook his head. 

“When you see ’em like that, there ’aint 
apt to be anything doing. They bite best 
when you don’t see ’em,” was his discour- 
aging comment. 

And so it was. 

Again and again, as we chugged along 
through a school of the albicore that play 
on the surface—and there were many such 
schools, each with its accompanying gulls 
in attendance—the fish failed to strike at 
our bait. However we had not been many 
minutes on the fishing grounds before two 
of us felt almost simultaneously a powerful 
yank, followed by a rush of our lines which 
tore them whizzing from the reels in spite 
of heavy drags, clicks and leather friction 
thumb-pads. One missed. His fish tore 
loose or freed itself by some other piscine 
manoeuver, leaving a disappointed swear- 
ing angler to reel in disconsolately. 

The other, more fortunate, fought out 
the good fight. Here and there the unwill- 
ing captive raced, now toward the boat (his 
hopeful captor reeling in for dear life to 
keep the line taut), now speeding away 
with fathom after fathom of line, now cut- 
ting the surface in his rushes, now boring 
deeply with heavy downward pull. And 
so it went on in the way well beloved of 
anglers from time immemorial, until by 
slow degrees of pumping in and letting go 
a little, the game was exhausted and could 
be brought to Arlo’s waiting gaff. It 
seemed many minutes before that fish was 
hauled into the cockpit and a certain biceps 
muscle ached so from the long strain that 
it was a matter of surprise when the scales 
showed that the victim weighed but fifteen 
pounds. But these are game fish. 


For a couple of hours the sport was 
good, though streaky. Minutes would pass 
without a strike and then several would 
come in quick succession. Let us not deny 
that many fish got away. And let me ad- 
mit, too, that our competitors in the other 
boat caught three times as many fish as 
we did. They took twenty-seven back to 
the harbor and we but nine. But they did 
not enjoy the morning’s sport more than 
we did. Their better results were after- 
ward accounted for by Arlo, who explained 
that they had fished further inshore. 


And here’s why we allowed them to ven- 
ture in among the breakers further than 
we did, for the most part. One of our 
party asked Arlo to steer nearer to the 
beach in order to obtain at close quarters 
a photograph of the huge waves rolling in, 
raising their tops higher and higher as the 
water grew shallow in their progress shore- 
ward, until the off-shore wind tore away 
their crests in clouds of mist that looked at 
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THE WATERMAN PORTO 


3.H. P. 





1 Cylinder 

























Detachable 


This is the famous WATERMAN 
PORTO DETACHABLE—the ORIGI- 
NAL OUTBOARD MOTOR 


The salient features that appeal to the owners 
of these absolutely dependable motors and 
which will interest you are the NEW TYPE 
of FLY-WHEELMAGNETO—The Perfect 
Speed Control—the Double Capacity Fuel 
Tank. The independent RUDDER device 
means steering from anywhere in the craft 
even when the engine is not running. 

We also manufacture the well known ARROW 
2 Cylinder 4 H. P. Detachable Rowboat Motor 
—the ARROW is a high grade powerful ma- 
chine, smooth running, quiet and practically 
vibrationless, flexible, easy to start, econ 

of fuel. It throttles perfectly from 1900 to 
300 R. P, M.: from 2 to 10 miles per hour. 


For the canoe we offer our Model K-1, Single Cylinder, 2 H. P. (36 Ibs.) 
and Model K-2, Double Cylinder, 5 H. 
boats, are wonderfully satisfactory little inboard engines 
for their size, power and weight. Let us tell you more 
about them and also about our A-4 Special Motor of 
more power for larger boats. 

Write today for catalogs and prices. 

Interesting proposition for Dealers. 


ARROW MOTOR & MACHINE CO. 


General Sales Office: 644 Hudson Terminal Building, N. Y. 
Foreign Sales Manager: J E. Sitterly, 47 Broadway, N. Y. 


. (60 Ibs.) for other light 


Here’s Joy for Dog-Lovers 


This picture is in sepia brown printed on canvas by a special process and 
mounted on a stretcher similar to that used for mounting a real painting. 
It will make an attractive decoration for any sportsman’s home or office. 


With a year’s subscription to Forest and Stream for $2.00. 


The supply is limited, so send along your order without delay. 


FOREST & STREAM 


Nine East Fortieth Street 
New York City 
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Here’s the Greatest Sport Boat in the World 


It’s a Mullins Steel Duck Boat. Light! Noiseless! Swift! Safe! 
Clean lined. Easy to handle. Dead grass color for “blind” shoot- 
ing. Can’t sink, leak, dry out or openatthe seams. Never re- 
quires calking. Needs no boat house. Thousands in use. 
Twenty years boat building experience backsthem. Built in the 


world’s largest boat factory. 


Guaranteed from bow to stern. 


Whether you hunt, fish, camp or all three—a Mullins Steel Duck Boat will 
double your pleasure in the big outdoors. Our catalog showing over forty 
models of all kinds, is ready to mail and your boat is ready to ship. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 69 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Boats 


VULLINS 


a—STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK 


Elearic 1 Row Boat Motor 


Make your Row Boat an 
Electric ch. Buy a 
Jewel Detachable Row Boat 
Moter run by elec- 
tricity. No odor or 
dangerous gasoline. 
Simple, noiseless and 
Attaches to any 
and runs on two 


Boat 
six volt Batteries. This 
ts our 5th successful season. 


Open Window Battery 
_ inside your storage battery through the pat 
a window. Tt’y = of plates an 


height of eee a ag" a Ferd automo 
starting ba‘ uy 5 lewel and save money. 
8-60 Special $8.50. 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct with 
the manufacturer 


Fishing Tackle since 1867. 


sacrifice q A Kg ng 8g > Pe gE 
a ee eee or 6 ee 
ce. 


178 page Catalog sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
105-107 Fulton Street New York City 


America’s Finest Canoe 


Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 
to the highest degree. Write for free catalog 
showing = many distinctive features of the 
RacineW: 


Racine vont Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 


“THE AIRDALE.” 
An instructive and interesting book, 
the latest and best work on the sub- 
ject. $1.00 postpaid. Forest and 
Stream Book Dept., 9 East 4oth st., 
New York City. 


Hundreds of Caille owners 
we ae he aes — 
° ve ev 
chance & to be an Owner Agent and sell itle 8 


Speed Outboard Rowboat Motors. No selling ex- 
perience necessary. No office or shop needed. 


_ Special Owner Agent Offer 
aes "aiscount to one in each 


2 Speeds Ahead 2 is Back or 
Standstill Without Stopping Motor 
e Caille § Speed Motor Starte: 
é women or children. 
' iting, fishing, pleas 
in fresh ne lerer con’ 

Bot ful prantess ne : Coe = Ase te Di a 
coun talog tion O Care o' cle 
Motor and Equipment’? an Tpstaliation < free yo quickly- "cycle 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS ~ 


WHEN CAMPING OUT 


dispensab 
equipment. Write for cat b 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Get a Copy of 


GAME LAWS 
IN BRIEF 


Revised to January, 1917. 


A book which every sportsman should 
have. 


Price, Postpaid . . . 25 Cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
9 E. 40th Street’ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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a distance like the smoke from a conflagra- 
tion. He demurred at first, saying that 
sometimes the rollers broke far out at sea. 
But perhaps he was fascinated by the 
sirens; perhaps he did not wish to appear 
lacking in courage. At any rate, toward 
the beach our boat gradually edged, while 
some of us trolled and another mounted up 
forward on the bowsprit, in the “pulpit”— 
cage provided for the swordfish harpooner 
on all these boats. 


We were perhaps an eighth of a mile, 
perhaps more, off the beach, our little boat 
tossing on the great rollers, when above the 
deafening roar of the breakers came a 
shout. 


“Look out; head her into it quick!” And 
there, right on top of us almost, came 
sweeping a vast mountain of blue water, 
its crest apparently about to break and 
engulf us! The bow headed high, high up 
the near side of the seeming mountain, the 
motor chugged steadily along and the al- 
most tidal wave passed. Then we slid 
racing down its offshore side. Our hearts 
stood still (though no one would admit it) 
as we saw the top of that wave curl. and 
break a short distance behind us, and the 
spray was blown back over us in a drench- 
ing shower. Following that little-under- 
stood though oft-observed custom of un- 
usually large waves upon the ocean, this 
particular one which had so nearly made 
an end of us was immediately succeeded 
by another and then another, of about 
equal size—None other so large as these 
was seen by us that day.—The second of 
the trio broke along a portion of its crest 
at some distance from us—even before it 
was abreast of us. We were poor life in- 
surance risks for a few minutes. Had one 
of those waves broken over our cockle- 
shell, it would have filled and sunk in an 
instant. 


But none did. 


So heavy a ground swell is rare, it is 
said. Ordinarily fishing boats may creep 
without danger closely along the beach 
when the fish give evidence of being in- 
shore. 


The albicore have not been regular vis- 
itors except for the past two years, but 
the tuna have furnished sport off the island 
for the past six or seven years and seem 
to be a Summer fixture. The Atlantic 
Tuna Club, with its headquarters near the 
East Harbor, has already 185 members, 
among them men of prominence in the 
learned professions, and statesmen, as well 
as many known in the angling world. 


. 


This number of FOREST & 
STREAM contains 16 more 
pages than last month—we 
have had to increase the single 
copy price from 15 to 20 cents 
and must shortly advance the 
yearly subscription rate from 
$1.50 to $2.00. Subscribe now 
and save money. 


No extra charge for Canadian 
subscriptions. 
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CALL OF THE WILD PLACES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 393) 


the house turns a sharp angle at the barn 
and runs straight down towards the creek, 
where it finally joins the road that borders 
the meadow. When the ducklings were 
five days old the priest’s maid patiently 
drove the little flock and their foster 
mother down to the creek, and patiently 
gathered them back again in the evening 
at sunset. And a happier or prouder 
mother duck there never was. But it was 
a pardonable pride. For nobody had ever 
seen so healthy a flock of ducklings; they 
went through the moulting season without 
a trace of ailment—And how they grew! 

’ Yes; and their wings were grow- 
mg, t6o oo?" 24 


It was the end of a perfect day in early 
Fall. Already the meadows were bare, for 
the hay harvest was over and now the 
grain was ripe. The setting sun was pour- 
ing its last golden rays over the waving 
yellow fields. In front of his barn stood 
Father Lebas, shading his eyes and look- 
ing down the road. As usual, a few neigh- 
bors and some casual passersby had gath- 
ered to watch, like himself, the ever inter- 
esting spectacle. The ducks were now 
fully grown, and never had there been such 
a beautiful healthy brood—They had 
crossed the strip of green on the bank of 
creek, and were now on the road, on their 
way home, the same as daily. Up the 
road they marched in the usual proces- 
sion: The mother duck at the head and 
after her a big beautiful drake who some- 
how—evidently by common consent—had 
taken the leadership of the flock. 

They had come to about thirty yards 
from where the priest and his little crowd 
stood when suddenly the leader stopped, 
and with him the whole flock—Head very 
erect, he turned to his brothers and sisters. 

“Quack, quack!” It was a command. 
And eleven shiny green heads nodded an 
eager assent. 

“Quack, quack!” came the answer— 
“Quack!” It was all ayes; there was no 
dissenting vote. 

There was a flutter, and—— 

Swish-sh-sh! 

A dozen wild ducks rose in the air and 
winged their flight towards the setting sun, 
while a sadly astonished old man and a 
frantic mother duck followed them with 


their eyes ‘til they disappeared in the - 


golden haze that lay over the marshes. 

As it usually happens in such cases, much 
after-advice was given Father Lebas as to 
what he should have done. 

But the old man sadly shook his head. 
—“It was in their blood to be wild ducks, 
and they just waited for their wings to 
grow, to carry them where they belonged. 
It was’ the call of the wild, and it told 
them that beyond the green meadows lay 
the forest with its cool stream, the reed- 
grown banks darkened by overhanging 
branches,—the ideal place for wild ducks, 
where their own mother had laid her eggs, 
and intended to hatch them out. They 


knew that past the waving cornfields 
stretched the wide marshes, impenetrable 
to human beings. 

“Yes, it was in their blood. They had 
to answer that call; and it’s all right—the 
wilderness has only claimed her own.” 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game : 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company's system is exceedingly rich in all 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been, fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


. W. N. JOHNSTONE, 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 


I Passenger A: 











The Place to Rest and Rusticate 





Hunky 
Dory 
Farm 


Open Tilt 

Christmas Mh and 
» ee ® 
Polk Co, 


Home of the big, gamey black 
bass. Sixteen miles from the 
railroad. Thirty fine fishing 
lakes. Clean sandy bathing 
beach, tennis court, plenty of 
boats. Nice, clean, cozy, com- 
fortable cottages. Plenty of 
fresh farm produce, ome 
food. Write for 
No liquors. Address 
Mrs. C. L. Wilcox, 
Balsam Lake, Wis. 








Marshall’s Creek, Pa, 


MARSHALLS FALLS HOUSE A”. convent 


Lake. Garage free. N. Huffman, E. Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 


West Virginia 
ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN TOP. 


“BROOKSIDE INN 
AND COTTAGES” 


West Virginia, 10 Miles from Oakland. Md. on 
the B. & O. NOW OPEN. 


For booklet and terms, E. J. KIRKPATRICK, 
Brookside Inn P. O., Oakland, Md. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW COTTAGES, 


4th Lake. No frills. A get-together all-one-family 
piece, Booklets. C. D. PETRIE, Old Forge, 





HOTEL MONPONSETT 


SPEND your holidays at the coolest and most 
delightful spot in Plymouth County, between 2 
large lakes, excellent fishing, bathing, tennis, etc.; 
among 28 acres of pine; modern hotel, accommo- 
dates 100, electric lights, cool,, airy rooms, excel- 
lent cuisine, $10 wk. up; special family rates; 
booklet. MONPONSETT, Mass. * 


SPORTSMAN If it’s Big Game you’re look- 

ing for try my Country this 

season. I have Comfortable, Clean Camps with 
suitable accommodations for ladies. 

Write for Rates, Etc., 
Add. RAINSFORD ALLEN 
Stone Ridge. York Co., 
N. B. Canada. 





Maryland 


LOCH LYNN HOTEL 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MD. Now open. 
Special Rates to families for the entire season. 
Write for booklet. L. B. C. LIST, Proprietor. 


LAKE PARLIN HOUSE civrs 


Tn heart of Maine woods on beautiful lake. 
Henry P. McKenney, Jackman Station, Me. 


PINE CONE CAMP 


On the Mantrap—Sand Lake Chain. 


Excellent fishing and hunting. Rustic cabins, 
boats, camping outfits. Excellent table board. 
Rates reasonable. Write for booklet. Managed by 


THOMAS BROTHERS 


DORSET MINN. 











ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
Clemons, N. Y. 
On Pine 


CAMP LINGERLONG o=tein: ‘tans 


acres of wildest Adirondack woodlands of pine 
and white birch. Hunting, fishing, swimming, 
canoeing, tennis. ae to surrounding mt. 
peaks, e George, and ke Champlain. c- 
ing in the Lodge. Excellent meals. pring water. 
Cabins and tents, $12 up. Private parties en- 
tirely isolated. References required. Manager, 
E. D. ROBINSON, Clemons, N. Y. . (Oct. 17) 


RIVULET HOUSE 


HADDAM, Middlesex County, Conn.—Excellent 
accommodations for 10; house on Connecticut 
River; boating, bathing, fishing; fresh milk, but- 
ter, eggs, poultry from farm; all home comforts; 
magnificent views country; reached by boat to 
East Haddam or train to Arnold’s station; hunt- 
ing in season; rates $8 up. 


E. R. SHAILER, Proprietor 


Camp Dewey Boarding House 


Situated six and one-half miles from Farmington 
Maine Central Railroad Station on the shore of 
North Pond. Large airy rooms well screened. 
An ideal quiet place for your summer vacation. 
The best. of food guaranteed. Salmon fishing in 
September. Small game partridges, rabbits, squir- 
rels, etc., in season. For terms write. 
MRS. H. E. FARMER 
Franklin County TEM 


WYOMING—Trapper Lodge 


Sixteen-bar-one (16-1) Stock Ranch, the 
beautiful Big Horn Mountains. An attrac- 
tive home for rest and recreation. Superior 
table. Perfect water. Rate, including 
saddle horse, $30 per week. Trout fishing, 
etc: W. H. Wyman, Shell P. O., Wyoming. 


BAY VIEW CAM 








PLE, MAINE 



















FOURTH 
LAKE 


Excellent Fishing, Tennis and Deer Hunting 


0. C. TUT. LE Old Forge, N. Y. 


The Arrowhead 


Short Beach, Connecticut 
Ideally located near New Haven; 
running water in every room; sleep- 
ing and dining porches. Booklets. 


$14 up. 
















$2.00 to $5.00 Paid for Hundreds of Coins 
Dated Before 1895 
Keep all your old money and 
MONEY Bote for New Illustrated 
WANTED Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
cu You may have coins worth 
Mai, .vuats premium. Get posted. 
CLARKE COIN CO., Box 97, LeRoy, N. Y. 


J. E. REYNOLDS, Proprietor 
In the Picturesque Trout Lake Valley 

Side trips by auto or horseback to Lava and Ice 
Caves, Indian Race Track, Steamboat Lake, etc. 
Mt. Adams auto road to Morrison Valley, at the 
base of the mountain. Good trout fishing, tennis 
and croquet grounds and swimming pool in con- 
nection. 

Rates: Room and Board, $2 = day; $10 per week. 

Address: GULER, WASHINGTON 
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Moose Heads 
of exceptional size were secured in the 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


in September and October, 1916, 
several of them with antlers having 2 
spread of five to six feet. 

The Bull Moose which attacked 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was 
killed by him within fifty miles of the 
city of Quebec. 

Mrs. Hi. G. Campbell, Jr., of New 
York has a record of a black bear 
and a large bull moose at Lake 
Kiskisink. 

The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago was killed in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of _ 
Province. 


THE BEST TROUT. FISHING 


in the werld is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 
Dyke’s description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
. OF mountain-surrounded lake? 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 


Write for all particulars concerning fish- 
ing and hunting rights, fish and game laws, 
guides, etc., to 


Hon. eden Mercier 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


Quebec, Que. 


Altitude — Eighteen Hundred Feet 


TOO HIGH FOR ANY ONE WITH 
PULMONARY TROUBLE —Eagle. 


EAGLE BAY HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 
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HOW 10 SAIL THEZOPEN CANOE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 404) 


Rute XX. Marks. Should any mark be 
missing or removed from its proper po- 
sition during a race, the regatta committee 
shall if possible replace it or substitute 
some other mark, and call attention by 
appropriate signal. Failing thus to re- 
establish the mark, the committee must 
order the race resailed. 

Rute XXI. Accidents. A _ contestant 
should render every possible assistance to 
any canoe or person in peril; and if in the 
judgment of the regatta committee he shall 
have thereby injured his chance of win- 
ning the committee shall order the race 
resailed. 

Rute XXII. Postponed and Resailed 
Races. Sec. 1. The regatta committee 
shall have the power (A) to postpone any 
race before the starting signal, should un- 
favorable weather conditions render such 
postponement advisable; (B) to terminate, 
after. the start and before the finish, any 
race in which a finish within the time limit 
has been rendered improbable by unfavor- 
able weather. conditions. 

Sec. 2. The signal denoting the post- 
ponement or termination of a race shall be 
a gun, and the lowering of the A. C. A. 
burgee. 

Rute XXIII. Sec. 1. Definitions: 

(A) Close-hauled. A canoe is close- 
hauled when sailing by the wind as close 
as she can lay with advantage in working 
to windward. 

(B) Mark. A mark is any vessel, boat, 
buoy or other object used to indicate the 
course. 

(C) Overlapping and clear. Two canoes 
sailing the same or nearly the same course 
are said to be overlapping when an altéra- 
tion of the:course of either may involve 
risk of collision; otherwise they are said 
to be clear. 

(D) Overtaking. Of two canoes, Ail- 
ing in the same or nearly the same course, 
one which is clear astern of another when 
approaching her so as to involve risk of 
collision, is said to be an overtaking canoe, 
and she continues such after the canoes 
overlap until she has again drawn clear. 

Sec. 2. Overtaking, luffing and bearing 
away. A canoe overtaking another canoe 
shall keep clear of the overtaken canoe. 

Sec. 3. Passing to windward. An over- 
taken canoe may luff as she pleases to pre- 
vent an overtaking canoe passing her to 
windward, until she is in such a position 
that her stem would strike the overtaking 
canoe abaft the stem, when her right to 
prevent the other having a free passage to 
windward shall cease. 

Sec. 4. Passing to leeward. An over- 
taken canoe must never bear away to pre- 
vent another canoe from passing her to 
leeward—the lee side to be considered that 
on which the leading canoe of the two car- 
ries her main boom. The overtaking canoe 
must not luff until she has drawn clear 
ahead of the danger of fouling, by so 
luffing, the canoe which she has overtaken. 

Sec. 5. Meeting, crossing and converg- 
ing. A canoe which is close-hauled on the 
port tack shall keep out of the way of one 
which is close-hauled on the starboard 
tack. : 

Sec. 6. A canoe which has the wind 


free shall keep out of the way of one 
which is ciose-hauled. 

Sec. 7. When both canoes have the wind 
free on different sides, the canoe which has 
the wind on the port side shall keep out 
of the way of the other. 

Sec. 8. When both have the wind free 
on the same side, the canoe to windward 
shall keep out of the way of the canoe to 
leeward. 

Sec. 9. When two canoes, both close- 
hauled on the same tack, are converging 
by reason of the leeward canoe holding a 
better wind, and neither can claim the 
rights of a canoe being overtaken, then the 
canoe to windward shall keep out of the 
way. 

Sec. 10. Altering course. A canoe may 
not tack or alter her course so as to in- 
volve risk of collision with another canoe 
which, owing to her position, carnot keep 
out of the way. 

Sec. 11. When, by any of the above 
rules, one canoe is obliged to keep clear 
of another, the latter (subject to Sec. 3) 
shall not so alter her course as to involve 
the risk of fouling. 

Sec. 12. The overtaking rule (see Sec. 
2) overrides the meeting, crossing and con- 
verging rule (see Sec. 5) except Sec. 5 and 
10, which must always be observed. 

Sec. 13. New course. A canoe shall not 
become entitled to her rights on a new 
course until she has filled away. 

Sec. 14. Passing and rounding marks. 
If an overlap exists between two canoes 
when both of them, without tacking, are 
about to pass a mark on a required side, 
then, the outside canoe must give the in- 
side canoe room to pass clear of the mark. 

A canoe shall not however be justified 
in attempting to establish an overlap and 
thus force a passage between another canoe 
and the mark, after the latter canoe has 
altered her helm for the purpose of round- 
ing. 

Sec. 15. Sea-room. When a canoe is 
approaching a shore, shoal, pier, rock, ves- 
sel, or other dangerous obstruction, and 
cannot go clear by altering her course with- 
out fouling another canoe, then the latter 
shall, on being hailed by the former before 
altering her course, at once give room; 
and in case one canoe is forced to tack 
or to bear away in order to give room, the 
other shall also tack or bear away as the 
case may be at as near the same time as 
is possible without danger of fouling. But 
should such obstruction be a designated 
mark of the course, a canoe forcing an- 
other to tack under the provisions of this 
section shall be disqualified. A vessel un- 
der way (including another canoe racing) 
of which the canoe concerned has to keep 
out of the way, ranks as an “obstruction” 
for the purpose of this rule. 

Rute XXIV. Sec. 1. Fouling marks. 
A canoe or equipment shall not touch any 
of the designated marks unless wrongfully 
compelled to do so by another canoe. 

Sec. 2. Damages. A contestant who, 
contrary to any of these, rules, shall foul 
any canoe or compel any canoe to foul 
any object or run aground, shall pay for 
any damages which may result. 

Sec. 3. Disqualifications. If a contest- 
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of these rules, shall foul another canoe or 
compel another canoe to foul any canoe, 
mark or obstruction, or to run aground, 
he shall be disqualified ; and any contestant 
who shall wrongfully cause another to luff, 
bear away, or tack in order to avoid foul- 
ing, or shall without due cause ‘compel 
another canoe to give room or to tack 
under Sec. 15, Rule XXIII, or shall fail 
to tack or to bear away as required in that 
section, or shall in any other way infringe 
or fail to comply with any of these rules 
or attempt to win a race by other means 
than fair sailing and superior speed and 
skill, shall be disqualified. 

Sec. 4. Ballast. A canoe shall carry 
throughout the race all ballast and equip- 
ment with which it starts. 

Sec. 5. A canoe shall not be propelled 
by rocking or by sculling, or in any other 
manner than by sailing. 


WAXED THREAD 


The average camper is often in need of 
waxed thread, for sewing up his revolver 
holster, a grommet for his tent, a leather 
sheath for his axe or knife, or perhaps for 
mending a rip in his moccasins. And he 
immediately makes a bee-line for his shoe- 
maker, thinking that waxed thread can 
only be gotten from shoemakers. 

In the first place, that is an expensive 
way of obtatning it; secondly, why buy a 
thing when you can make it in your spare 
time? Such is the woodsmen’s motto and 
the same should apply to the outdoorsman. 
To make waxed thread that’s perfectly 
waterproof, get a ball of four or six-thread 
white cord, the thickness depending on 
what you want to use it for. It ranges in 
price anywhere from ten cents up, accord- 
ing to the size and thickness. At the 
nearest leather store (or your shoemaker 
may spare some) you can get about ten 
or fifteen cents’ worth of yellow beeswax; 
this sells by the pound and retails at about 
forty cents. Tie one end of the thread to 
a fixed point, and with a piece of beeswax 
in the right hand, holding the string with 
the left, run it over the thread vigorously 
a few times; the wax will penetrate the cord 
and cause it not only to take ona waxy 
appearance, but to acquire all the toughness 
of any waxed thread you can buy. 








HIS number of Forest & 

STREAM contains sixteen 
more pages than last month. We 
have had to increase the single 
copy price from 15 to 20 cents 
and must shortly advance the 
yearly subscription rate from 
$1.50 to $2.00. Subscribe Now 
And Save Money. 


No extra charge for Canadian 
subscriptions. 
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ant, in consequence of his neglect of any. 


For Salmon Lake and Brook Trout 
Fishing Spend Your Vacation At 


“THE TAVERN” 


oe oe ee Se tee New Hamp- 
shire, ony Se eee, = oe oe 


















in CANADA 


If you want real sport, and a big game hunter’s reputa- 
tion try the forests of New Brunswick where the giant 
Moose still roam, or Quebec and Ontario where big heads 
are the rule. Alberta and British Columbia have famous 
hunting grounds in the fastnesses of the 


Canadian Pacific 
Rockies 


Moose, goat, bear, mountain sheep, and deer are the 
trophies that reward the sportsman. 

Information on each locality can be had from any Agent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or 

A. 0. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
MONTREAL, QUE. 





Hillcrest Hall orase? county, N. Y. 


Ten miles back in the Hudson wen from West Point. 

Within view (7 miles) of Mrs. E. H. Harriman’s manor house “Arden” on 
her 60,000 acre forest park. 

A few miles from “Tuxedo,” the millionaires’ reservation of woods and moun- 
tains. 

Beautiful Sunset Lake, adjoining our 250 acre estate and 1,200 feet above sea 
level. ° 

Fifty miles from New York, via Erie. Wonderful motor trip in 100 minutes 
from New York over finest roads in the state. Nine hole golf course. Ten- 
nis courts. Carefully selected clientele. Bungalows and cottages for rent. 


Free booklet. 
E. H. CARLISLE, Manager. 





PL aevanancanecaraseneesoanecesaiene eueanenaneas censuetsti 


Manhattan ie Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 
300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 


Opposite Museum of Natural History 
Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to 
Central lark. Convenient to everything. 
Room with use of bath............ $1.50 per day 

T’arlor, bedroom and bath with shower 
for one or two persons........... $3.00 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and bath, 
shower, three or four persons 
$5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 cents 
H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEO. H. O'HARE, Mor. 


sauguacengvnenvonteareenoeeenecnarsanoneenzacnanecacesoneeoqerogoenncacenenaceengnanecenayenernreaevegry cence tener eae eea enn 
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SKINNING. THE CAT and 
OTHER SKIN GAMES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 395) 


too dad-binged far. After he said that I 
felt I could speak freely and I did: 

“Ed,” says I, “I’m almost too much of a 
gentleman to tell you what I think of that 
moose head and besides I don’t like to 
speak disrespectful of the dead. But since 
you insist on it, I’ll say this:—if I ever 
saw a punker job of taxidermy I can’t re- 
call where it was. That bull-moose head 
there with one eye tryin’ to look into the 
back of its head and t’other gazin’ up a 
tree—with its ears both badly bent and it: 
horns on backward—with its jaw dislocated 
and cotton-battin’ and excelsior streamin’ 
from its ears and nose—I say, Ed, that jol 
is sure a awful libel on that noble fores: 
monarch, the grand and graceful old bul! 
moose.” 

Thereupon Ed consigned me to inferna’ 
regions and stamped off to the cabin mad 
der’n a wet hen. I followed him shortly 
but it was not until after supper that hx 
spoke to me. He thawed out and becam: 
real friendly, but you bet he didn’t mention 
that moose-head and you bet I didn” 
“ditto!” Before we hit the balsam w: 
planned a hunt together for next day ove: 
to Caribou Deadwater, five miles distant. 

We got an early start and hunting slowly 
hit the shore of the Deadwater by noon. 








Tim had literally blown the beak “clean 
off of Ed’s prize 


Beforeesitting down to eat our lunch we 
looked it carefully up and down for game 
—diagonally across from us standing knee- 
deep in water was a big cow moose and 
her awkward, overgrown son. We watched 
them through the glasses for a few minutes 
and then sat down on a log to feed. 

As we sat enjoying our after-dinner 
smoke in silence a late spring fawn poked 
out of the brush and stood revealed to us 
about 50 yards distant as she browsed some 
green twigs to her liking. Ed nudged me 
and we sat still and tight while we watched 
her. The wind was in our favor and she 
didn’t know we were within a thousand 
miles of her. Nor did she know that as 
she nibbled away, one of her most deadly 
enemies was stealing upon her! Neither 
did we know that—until a big gray lucivee 
sprang from cover and launched himself 
through midair for her back and neck! 

But it was a long spring and the lynx’s 
aim was bad—he fell short and before he 
could gather himself for another try, the 
little doe flashed away—with bounding 
heart, I'll bet! 

The lucivee stopped still and looked after 
her, humiliated and ashamed, and that 
pause was his undoing. Ed’s rifle cracked 
and the lynx dropped where he stood with 
scarcely a quiver! 
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Under the Manage- 
ment of 

LEON D. BROOKS |} 
Proprietor | 


PINE BLUFF 





GOLF on 
private. 9-hole 


TEnuts: Three of 
te Bnocs tems 
—s in New 


CANOEING and 
SAILING on the 
beautiful Manas- 
quan River. 
Gases: One of 
best bathing 
Sees along the 
coast. 








Atlantic City’s Newest and 
Finest Fireproof Hotel. 


On the oceanfront. A house of 
charming features with a capa- 
city for 1200 guests. Hot and cold 
sea water in all baths. Private 

rooms in hotel for surf 


bathers. 
American and European 
Plans. 


Terrace Restaurant and Roof 
Garden overlooking the sea; 
French service. Orchestra. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S 


Forests, Lakes and Streams af- 
ford some of the best hunting 
and fishing to be had in North 
America. The moose hunting is 
hardly excelled anywhere. 


HUNTING and FISHING IN 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A Sportsman’s Guide 
Issued by the Game Commis- 
sioners for Nova Scotia, is full 
of information for Sportsmen. 
To obtain a copy of it send your 
name and address to the Chief 


Game Commissioner, Halifax 


Nova Scotia. 


Two Kesorts That Have Stood the Test of Time 


Livy or", pacer HOUSE, West Southport, Maine, 
THE NEWAGEN HOUSE, Newagen, ne (both 
Oh rf same lees afford vacationists a 
surroundings for rest and pleasure; boating, bathing, 
ing; exceptionally good table; 
either hotel for booklet. 





Right in the heart of the famous Pine Belt of Jersey. 

Easy walking distance of the ocean, on the 

of the beautiful Manasquan River, one of the most 
picturesque spots on the Jersey Coast 


Let us send you one of our folders telling more about it 


THE BREAKERS 





rates $2 a day up. Write : 
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Rooms With or With- 
out Private Baths 


American Plan 


aa 


Open wood fire- 
place in the lbrary, 
which Is furnished 
with large easy chairs 

| and every convenience 


Point Pleasant 
New Jersey 





FISHING 
CRABBING. 


MOTORING: The 
for miles 














BIG GAME HUNTING 


Heads guaranteed. I am in the best big game 
country in the Northwest. Located in the Rocky 
Mountains South of Glacier Park. 
the game is. Have hunted the eee for years. 
Will guarantee bear in Spring and Elk in season. 
Have finest trout fishing in the world. Have no 
other business but hunting and guiding and will 
furnish best of references from people from all 

rts of the world who have been out with me. 

‘ou’d better come. 


Write me 
CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide, Bynum, Mont. 


THE ROYAL 


Grise Bros, Props. 
Honey weet ae 


Sestetes Bay 


The home of the Black oe Seine of finny 
tribe waiting to be caught. Get booklet describing 
locality and all inf 

Honey Harbor, 


Con HOUSE, Casco Bay 
Orel” well, Maine. 





June meres to Sept. 15th. 

Under New Management. 

Where your friends go. 
8. T. Bennett, Mgr. 


Wiest Point Bouse "a2" 


Broad piazza, overlooking Saco Bay. re 
plumbing. Steam heat. 


Own garden and cows. Fireproof 
Bathing, boating, oS" to -sea fishin; Good roads 
for automobiling. RDAN, Prop 
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When we rushed up he was the deadest 
little lynx you ever saw. Ed hopped around 
him in delight, yelling what a magnificent 
specimen this would be to taxidermatize 
and that he was gonna stuff it whole, etc., 
etc., ad lib. Meanwhile I had stooped down 
to find where the bullet had struck to kill 
the animal without a twitch or a struggle. 
I figured it must be a brain-shot, but be- 
fore I could locate it in the soft fur, Ed 
dragged the remains to a little glade and 
began on it with his skinning knife, all the 
time talking like a wild man about what 
a swell specimen this lucivee would be 
after he got it “set up.” 

Ed flopped the lynx on its back and 
started in to skin the hind leg while I again 
bent down at the head-end of the critter 
to find where the fatal shot had penetrated. 
I took the head of the limp lucivee in my 
hands and twisted it around. Right be- 
tween the ears was a score perhaps two 
inches long where the hair and skin were 
both gone and the bloody skull exposed. 

“Look here,” says I to Ed, busy on the 
other end of the cat, “what do you make 
of this?” Ed stopped work on the leg 
which was about half skun and examined 
what I had found. “That’s plain enough,” 
says Ed; “this cat’s been in a fight with 
another lynx last night and got a claw-rip 
across the head, that’s all, But,” he went 
on, “I can easily patch that up with fur 
from some other part of—!” Ed never 
finished that sentence! 

WITH A SNARL AND A SCREAM 
THAT LUCIVEE BOUNDED LIKE A 
COILED SPRING STRAIGHT INTO 
THE AIR ABOVE OUR HEADS! 

As it came down it spat viciously right 
into my face, hit the ground on all fours 
and struck the earth 15 feet from us on 
the next bounce! Another jump and it 
was in the brush and its roars and growls 
and spits grew fainter as it hit the high 
places away from that spot! 

With dazed look and blanched face I 
got slowly to my feet from where I had 
fallen Over backward. Ed still remained 
sitting down—his hair was standing up 
stiff as bristles and his eyes were bugged 
half way out.of his head! 

“Migawd,” he gasped, “it wasn’t dead at 
all!” “Course it wasn’t dead,” says I, try- 
ing to control my trembling voice; “that 
bloody place between its ears is where you 
creased it with the bullet, but it was only 
stunned—I knew it wasn’t dead all the 
time.” 

“You’re 47 different kinds of a liar!” 
says Ed, getting to his feet and beginning 
to hunt for his knife which the big cat 
had kicked out of his hand; “if you didn’t 
know it was dead why in Helena (Mon- 
tana) didn’t you say so?” “I was just 
comin’ to that,” says I, “when the durn 
thing came to life.” 

Well, after a good deal of plain talk to 
each other we gathered up our traps and 
started on the back-hike for camp. There 
was not much conversation between us 
on the way. It was dusk when we ap- 
proached the cabin. Suddenly we were 
startled by the crack of a rifle. .“Tim 
must be comin’ back,” says Ed as we 
mended our pace. “Probably that’s a deer 

he’s knocked down for camp meat,” says I. 

Sure enough, we reached the camp door 
the same time Tim did and shook hands. 
“How’s the wife?” asks I. “Left her fine 
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as silk and out of danger,” says Tim with 
a smiling face‘ “Wot was that you shot 
at?” says Ed. “Curi’us thing about that,” 
says Tim with a queer look on his face; 
“I dunno wot it was, but I’m gonna find 
out.” : 

We stood there while he went inside and 
_ lighted the lantern. When he came out we 
” followed him along the trail. He carried 
the lantern in one hand and his rifle in 
the other and he went slowly, peering 
ahead while Ed and I hung back a little. 

Presently the guide came to a stop and 
held the lantern over a dark object. Ed 
and I snuk up and stood beside him. 

There, knocked down from its propped- 
up perch and with the destructive work of 
a big soft-nose that had torn off half its 
beak, smashed its eyes and splintered its 
horns, was Ed’s bull moose-head ! 

Nitrogen you know is as deadly as pizen- 
gas. When there is too much nitrogen in 
the air, it kills the virtue of the oxygen 
and a lighted lamp or candle goes out. Ni- 
trogen is what Ed exhaled in a blue stream 
as he looked at that wreck of his mounted 
moose-head! He swore until the flame of 
the lantern began to flicker and then went 
out. After that he continued to swear as 
we three stood there in the darkness! 
After the lantern went out I dared to stuff 
my fist in my mouth and laugh without 
the risk of being murdered. The lantern 
going out probably saved my life. 

Poor Tim was as sorry as could be. All 
he could find to say in excuse was, “Well, 
Ed, you see it was nearly dark an’ I 
couldn’t adzackly see good. It didn’t look 
like nothink huming, or spiritchool neither, 
so I jest nacherly took a crack at it.” 

Moral—Hire a taxidermist. 


rely, $1 fio puace 
FoR a Ric teous 


THIS WAY 
OU F 





The above is a “s ing” likeness of 


what us three said after the lantern went 
out 



































Forest and Stream takes great pleas- 
ure in announcing that Mr. Newkirk 
has joined its staff of writers and 
that henceforth his personal experi- 
ences will be related only in these 
columns. “Newt” is in New Bruns- 
wick at present visiting his old 
friends among the guides and making 
Our readers can 
































new acquaintances. 
expect another story from him next 


month. 
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THE SPORTSMAN 
TOURIST 





SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


BALL’S CAMPS 


Where you will get the best salmon Selig 


in the state. Private log-camps with bath an 
open fireplaces. 
Every comfort and good sport. 
Send for booklet. 
Frank H. Ball, Grand Lake-Stream, Me. 





If you enjoy trout or togue 
fishing—deer, bear or part- 
ridge hunting and would like 
to satisfy your desires to live 
close to Nature for once—ar- 
range to spend one or: more 
weeks at Libby’s Camps right 
in the Aroostook headwaters 
wilderness. Will T. Libby, 
Oxbow, Maine. 


THE LEE HOUSE Pryi's Neck, Mains 


ACCOMMODATES 65. RATES $15 15 UP. 

Ideally situated between the broad Atlantic 
and Casco Bay; large rooms; modern improve- 
ments, electricity hot as cold running water, 
etc.; excellent food boating, bathing, fishing, 
- Ure Te tennis, Suadine. music, dancing. 


TRADE SOLICITED. | BOOKLETS. 
MARGARET 
CENTRALE HOUSE * a 





LEE, Proprietor. 
setae tan th; aLenlows: 


New addition, en suite, with 
excellent table; uneaeente rates; a most 
situated in a charming lake region. Send ia 


THE LAND OF BALSAM AND PINE, Fulton, Lakes 


THE est BEAUTIFUL CHAIN OF LAKES = 
The deur of this region, its 





A 
Fourth Lake, Old Forge, 
by the week $15 up. 


COME TO THE LAND 


per day and $9 up by the week. 
tobder. MOUNTAIN HOME, Windham, N. ¥Y. 


White Horse Villa Farm, a clean, pleasant place 

for your vacation; milk, vegetables from the 

farm; bathing, boating, fishing and oy court; 

. piazza, large grounds. Terms May & June 
gi Jey & ye enh $8 to $10; Sept. & = $7 wk. 
Mrs. No. Conway, N. H. 


RIVERSIDE HOTEL, C*=5 #ARB0R 


Special Attention for Automobilists. E..-- miles 
from Boston by rail or State roads. 
bathing, ee ate Finest beach in New ‘Ene 
all vegetables, and poultry from own 
farm. W. H. MAHONEY. Prop. Tel. Marshfield 3052, 


o°H AR A’S Lexingre Y eem Co.) 


oo et Se eee Oe “aah, the place Aa ys 
plenty, a ‘Sittle or big ga idea 

Terms , $1.00 to #4 er day. Bota S15 weeks. 
Write 2 EDGA O'HARA, SR., for booklet. 


KING AND BARTLETT LAKES 


Maine’s ideal fisming, huuting and vacation resort; au 
angler’s paradise; pure spring water; pienty < big ‘fish ; 
we tees Rates, $3 a day. Special by the week. 

it 


KING AND BARTLETT CAMPS, Spencer, Maine. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


CRANBERRY LAKE, NEW YORK 


located there. 
and you'll return in 1918. Terms moderate. 


SPRING LAKE CAMPS 


Spring Lake (Somerset Co.), Me. Lanatien, Stee: Bien 
newly erected cabins; on stem; Tine. os and brook 
trout; small and big game in abundance. Dining cabin 
with high class table. ‘Rates for board and —. Sz 
day. Parties stopping two weeks or longer, $17.50 
each. [Illustrated booklet on request. 

















1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


A modern hotel located in the heart 
of the 1,000 Islands 


18-hole goif course, 20 clay tennis courts, 
canoeing, fishing for bass, muscalonge and 
pickerel, excellent motoring roads, polo 
tournaments and motor boat races in July 
and August. American and £uropean plan. 
0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 
Rates, Booklets, and personal interview— 


Address W. H. WARBURTON 
Prince —— Hotel, New York 
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CAN YOU BEAT IT! 


Salmon, bass, white perch, pickerel, 
togue, all within reach of the Hotel Ear! 

Plan your vacation where land and water joys are 
plenty. This popular, modest priced retreat affords all 
the vacationist seeks. 


WwW. L. EARLEY, 


SUMMER TOURISTS OR VACATIONISTS 


Seeking absolute comfort within sight of Lake Champlain, 
Green and Adirondack Mountains should visit Burlington, 
Vt., ‘‘The City Beautiful.’’ Gorgeous sunsets, magnificent 
scenery, bathing, boating and every other form of attrac- 
tion that contributes to an ideal summer outing. Rates, 
$2.50 per day up. 

THE NEW SHERWOOD, 


Burlington, Vermont. 


COME TO THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 
* FOR BIG GAME 


Come take a hunt in the wilds of the Rockies. The 101 
Ranch is in the heart of the big game country. Have 
plenty of good saddie horses, camps and every convenience 
to give the tourist hunter the time of his life. Have 
hunted in these grand old mountains 14 years. The record 
Elk head was killed by me last fall, horns measuring a 
spread of 68 inches. COME and you will not go home 
with that hard luck story. Moose, Elk, Mountain Sheep, 
Bear and Deer in abundance. Trout fishing the very best. 
For further infermation write 

A. H. GRANDY, 
10! Ranch, Dubois, Wyo. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 
WHERE DREAMS COME TRUE 


In the realm of pine-spruce and balsam. 


Fish—Hunt or Canoe and live the real vaca- 
tion life on Eagle Lake, Maine’s coolest os. 
Enjoy the true camping life of our six 
Ladies’ canoe and tenting trip on the 
River circuit, or; make the famous Red River 
Canoe Trip —. for late summer fishing can- 
not be excelled in New England. Rates $2.50 
day—$15.00 to $25.00 weekly. Special rates 
for children. Write for illustrated folder. 


CAPT. GEORGE W. COOPER. 
Eagle Lake, Maine. 


lake trout and 


Willimantic, Maine. 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


On the headwaters of the famous southwest 
Miramichi river. Hundred mile canoe trip, 
with no carrys. 

Moose, caribou, deer, bear and partridge 


eee Atlantic salmon, sea and brook trout 


Murdock Mackenzie, registered guide. 
MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 
Biggar Ridge, N. B., CANADA 
Telegraph address: East Florenceviile, N. B. 





VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later fer a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone Natienal Park and 
Jackson Hole “Country, a summer’s vacation for 
éight seeing and fishing, and in the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country sues dvews = ee. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. 
fam, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. Cc. Pua Sho- 
shone National Bank, Cod Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, 


ROUND MOUNTAIN LAKE CAMPS 


In the North Woods of Maine. This real mountain re- 
treat offers rest and recreation. Twenty-two log camps; 
open fireplaces; fully furnished; meals served in general 


ae 





dining rem: m; fishing and Fall hunting; $3 per day, $15 
Me. 


ip by the 
‘DION 0. BLACKWELL (Prop.) Round Mountain, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


A Bait 
That Kills 


A couple of trailing streamers of red 
flannel will accomplish wonders at times, 
if inserted on the hook. Often big clumsy 
bits of this cloth look queer on the spoon- 
hook lure, and yet they work wonders in 
attracting pike.. The addition of this red 
flannel is often the means of contriving a 
capture when other methods have failed. 
See that they stream in the water: when 
they produce an undulating motion they are 
the most attractive. 


It is said that red acts on preying fishes 
much as it does when flashed in front of an 
angry bull. This is the reason why so 
much red is used on artificial minnows, 
bucktails, etc. And no doubt it fulfills a 
purpose, for red seems to be without any 
doubt a winning coloration in the eyes of 


the fish. 


As for the strips of flannel attached to 
the spoonhook, I think it is chiefly the un- 
dulating motion and apparent animation 
that creates in the water that arouses the 
fish to strike. This I have proven by using 
white cloth strips with good success. 


You will, likewise, have agreeable luck if 
you attach a pair of small red trailers to 
your plebeian pork rind lure; some use red 
yarn. These threads have a peculiar motion 
in the water that arouses curiosity in the 
fish and adds animation to the lure. 


In using pork rind lures it is a singu- 
larly good idea to have a spinner up ahead 
of the rind.. Hooks with these spinners al- 
ready attached are to be had in many forms 
on the market. The glitter and: the pork 
rind form a double attraction. My best 
results have been had with the spinner in 
collaboration with the rind. 


It is wrong to believe that the larger the 
lure the more attractive it is. Rather it can 
be said that the smaller, lighter lure has 
many points to its favor that the large lure 
has not. This has been evidenced in the 
smaller artificial minnows that are being put 
ut by all the manufacturers. In fact I have 
come to believe firmly that a too large 
artificial rather frightens than causes a bass 
to be attracted to it to strike. This may be 
said to be especially true where the waters 
are very clear. I do admit there is a place 
for the large artificials, and that is where 
the waters are murky, or not out and out 
clear, or when the day is cloudy. But 
when the day is sunshiny and the waters 
are clear I would, on all counts, recommend 
for use the smaller sized minnow. Also 
in murky water, as after a rain, the pure 
white minnow is best seen, and the drab- 
colored minnows will not be seen. 


The best minnow that the bass fishermen 
in the south can use is the white colored 
one, since much of the water in the south 
is not too clear. 
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A Place for Solid Comfort and a Good Time 


The Best Features of a Camp, a Hotel and a Summer Resort. 

Excellent board, eee rooms with modern improve- 
ments. A central dining hall surrounded by cottages, 
rooms and tents. 

Boating, bathing, fishing, excursions, tennis, aes 
ocean views, picturesque scenery; thorough instruction in 
Art, Music or French. Rest and recreation among cultured 
men and women. You can dress in your most oot camntertable 
clothes and hide yourself in a shack under our spruces. 
A. G. Randall, Director of the Commonwealth Colony, Mt. 

Fisgah, Boothbay Harvor, Maine, 


“THE SACHEM” °C: 


Ogunquit is one of Maine’s most popular resorts, em- 
braces a rare combination of mountain and seashore 
scenery. The Sachem, meee = a respect, including 
perfect sanitary equipment. bountifully 
Rates $2.50 to $4 per day, $10 . oss by the week. 
trated booklet on request. 


FAMOUS SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Hillside River View. A summer resort located In the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 

The Hillside River View, Roscoe, Sullivan Co., New 
York, acords its Be the best of surroundings with all 
modern accommod: ; fishing, tennis, hikes, drives and 
auto rides; $2 to 3 oar “day, $12 to $18 by the week. Get 
our booklet now, 


MINIGRET HOUSE {ic'Souna’ 


Couducted on the American plan under owner’s direct 
Management; ideal as to accommodations, table and com- 
fort; overlooks the Atlantic Ocean and entire southern 
entrance to Long Island Sound. Write for rates and illus- 
trated booklet. 

CRESCENT BEACH, CONNECTICUT. 
Frank W. Burd Prop. 


FOLLOW THE BLAZED TRAIL 


To the Bald Mountain House, Croghan ties Co). N. Y. 

Trout fishing, hiking, virgin woods. hunting and nature 
ot ba best cease ek ee ee ee 
jl oy fh gy: og bg for particulars on how and 





us- 








HOTEL AYERS Invites You to LAKE DUANE 


For your 1917 vacation. Come prepared to any the best 


of everything the Adirondack region fishing, 
hunting, boating, hiking, aan or driving; 2 gia to $17 
wei: a modern hotel] the midst of acres for 


HOTEL AYERS, Ayers (Franklin Co.), N. Y. 


ENJOY AN IDEAL VACATION 


And satisfy your desires for boating, waseine, fishing and 
auto riding by spending one week or longer at = 
THE e AWAGUOIT, 

R. F. Belf: 


Biestrie ight, baths, telephore, fresh eggs, an 
roducts. Write now for reservations. THES waauolr, 
elfast, Maine. Route 6. Mention Forest and Stream. 


All the attractions of Mountains, Lakes and Seashore 


Are to be found at Mount Desert (Southwest“Harbor). 
Maine. Try the real recreative life in the one spot where 
nature is at its best. Send for illustrated folder. 
THE STANLEY HOUSE, 
(Southwest Harbor), P. O. Manset, Maine. 


COME TO OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE MOOSILANKEE INN offers everything the nature 
loving vacationist desires. Big and little game for the 
hunter; fishing in abundance for the fisherman. Terms 


moderate. 
J. W. ARNOLD, Breezy Point, New Hampshire. 


“CHUCK A BUG” for the LEAPING SALMONS 


And you’ll realize the real joy of fishing. Spend a day 
or a month at GRAND LAKE STREAM, Maine’s live 
fishing waters, which together with its adjacent foam- 
flicked slides and ponds has yielded more land-locked 
salmon than any cther stream on this continent. “Fly- 
Fishing only’ is the law. Write now for — and 
prepare to enjoy the greatest ing season Terms. 
$3 os $4 a day. Guides with canoe, $4 a ae for two. 


Ad 
BALL’S CAMPS, Grand Lake Stream, Maine. 


WARREN’S IN - THE - ADIRONDACKS 
FORMERLY BAILY POND INN 

2,000 feet above sea level; the real spot for rest and rec- 

reative life; accommodates 50; open all the year; tennis 

and croquet; mountain driving or climbing; boats and 

boating free; situated on 500 acre homestead; two bung- 
lows. Terms, $10 to - weekly. Address 

A. E. WARREN. Loch Muller, N. Y. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


The best hunting and trout = Saee in the Adirondacks ; 
2,200 feet above sea level. .Too high for anyone with lung 
trouble; truly an ideal, healthful, restful spot; tennis and 
croquet; guides, bent, ‘and 


rite 
DARW IN J. DAY, erage, 
Gile (Franklin County), N. Y. 


MOOSILANKEE UMOUNTAINS. 


9 MOUNTAINS 
BREEZY POINT WARREN, N. H. 
Twenty miles above the gateway of the White Mountains; 
unsurpassable for scenic splendor; 500 acres, including 
croquet gounds, tennis courts, golf links and extensive 
shady walks; $3 to $5 per day. Reasonable by the week 
or season. Write for booklet, 
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FOREST AND STREAM 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine 
and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 
wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No “om State requirements. 
Allen, Facade, Charing 
Cross, London. 
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WHEN YOU WANT to know something about 
your guns, ammunition, sights, etc., or want spe- 
cial information on matters of firearms or shoot- 
ing, you will save time and expense by writing 
to me. Tell me of what you want to know, en- 
close check, currency or postage at rate of 15¢ 
per question, and I will give you reliable informa- 
tion covering YOUR case. T. T. Pierce, 
and Ammunition Expert, P. 0. Box 964, Glad- 
stone, Michigan, (T. F.) 








_ FOR SALE—30 Luger Automatic Pistol, shot 40 

times, extra magazine, $28.50; fitted with Sheard 
Gold bead and target notch, $25.50; Colt New 
Service, 38 W. C. F. Fine Order, $9.00; Colt 
Single Action Army 45, 7% barrel, $8.00, several 
others at sacrifice. Collection of trophies’ and an- 
tique arms, bayonet collection, valuable Ammuni- 
tion Collection, of all different cartridges, time 
limited for selling so first letter with money gets 
the goods. T. T. Pierce, Firearms & Ammunition 
Expert, Gladstone, Michigan. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—CE grade Fox 12 ga., 
VH grade Parker 28 ga., 32.20 Winchester with 
B3 Scope, 32-40 Marlin. Carl Hasting, Peters- 
burg, Tenn, 





Gauge, 5 Shot, 28” 

Barrel, Choke. List for $35.00. Abso- 

lutely in Perfect Condition. Our Price $22.00. 

WILL ALLOW INSPECTION. David Stern 

Company, 1047 W. Madison S8t., Chicago, 
ois. 


NEW 25 COLTS automatic, $9. High grade 
ten-gauge double muzzle loader, fine condition, $8. 
D. Davis, Lackawaxen, Pa. 





FIREARMS AND ANTIQUES—Buy, sell, ex- 
change old-time and modern Firearms. Antiques 
wanted. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 





12 GUA, 
straight grip gold and line engraved. One of 








the best guns Lefever ever made. Cost $250. 
Sell $100. Savage automatic 82 cal. pistol never 
used $15.00. $15.00 Smith 12 gua. Never 
used $40.0@. Fishing rods, tents. azaing, in 
sporting goods line. ‘“‘Bob White,’’ est 
187th Street, N. Y. City. 

WANTED—8 mm. Mauser carbine. B. CG. 
Todd, Highmount, N. Y. (1t) 

MARLIN 38-55 TAKE DOWN, OCTAGON 
special, smokeless steel barrel, pisto! ik check- 
ered Lyman .21-31 sights, condition E, $18. 
Colt rifle .44-40 fair condition, $5. Ithaca ham- 


merless, Standard field grade, 16 gauge, 6 lbs., 
first class shape inside and out. Good canvass 
case, $15. Herdic Packard, Alba, Pa. (Nov. 17) 


FOR SALE—CE grade Fox gun; 2 Stevens 
trap guns. 1 Stevens target pistol; 1 Colts 22 
Automatic—all new—hbest offer takes one or all. 
Claude McKinney, Van Alstyle, Texas. at 


FOR SALE—.22 Remington rifle with Marble 
rear sight, $15. Winchester trap Fon good as 
new, $37. Shepherd Store Oo., Roanoke, ao 

t 

TARGETS—When you shoot, you should know 
HOW you are shooting. PIERCES PERFECT 
TARGETS, Standard targets for all ranges and 
all arms—right kind of paper at low prices, from 
— Sporting Goods Dealer or send 4c Postage 
or samples, etc., to T. T. Pierce, Firearms and 


Ammunition Expert, 3002 5th Ave., Rock Island, 
TH, (Dec. 17) 


BUFFALO SKULL FOR SALE—Upper part of 
skull and horns. Outside curve twenty inches. 
Spread, tip to tip, 22 inches. Circumference fif- 
teen inches. Spread, outside, 32 inches. Ad- 
dress H. A. A., care of Forest and ream. 

t 


FOREST AND STREAM subscriber writes he 
has a 1912 Winchester 20 gauge which he prob- 
ably will try to sell in the near future. Perhaps 
there’s a bargain here for someone. His name 
and address is Elmer E. Wolfe, Columbus, Ss 

t 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
GOOD GUIDES, CAMPS, COMPLETE BIG 
and Small e. Terms reasonable. Herdio 
Packard, A, Penna. (Nov. 17) 





FILMS DEVELOPED FREE—Prints (trial 
order) 8c. Low prices; prompt service; quality 
work guaranteed. Bennet Studio, 3766 Ayles- 
boro Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. at 


DUCES $1.25 each. No 





WILD MALLARD 
limit. Mail draft or check. F. Breman Co., Dan- 
ville, Til. 


(T.F.) 





Every month thousands 
of Sportsmen, some of 
them in the towns, some 
on the farms and others at 
the end of “blazed trails” 
read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men 
after your own heart, they : 
like the things you like, 
and most of them are 
ready to buy, or sell or 
trade, guns, rifles, rods, 
reels, telescopes, cameras 
and other things that 
Sportsmen use. 



















The ‘‘MARKET 
PLACE’’ of FOREST 
AND STREAM is of real 
service to its readers. The 
items, of things to sell or 
trade, are just. as inter- 
esting as news notes and 
are read as carefully. 










A nominal charge of 
four (4) cents a word will 
carry your message to our 
army of readers. 







Look over your oufit, if 
you have anything to sell 
or trade, or if there is 
something you want, don’t 
forget that FOREST AND 
STREAM will help you. 








SALE OR TRADE—32 Win. Special. Want 16 
or 20 pump. Pay difference. ‘man, Weiss- 
port, Pa., Box 70. (G) 


FOR SALE—NEWLY MOUNTED ELE, deer, 
Barrenland and woodland caribou, Brown and 
white Rocky Mountain Sheep and Goat Heads. 
Also sets of mounted and unmounted horns. 
Duty free. Express prepaid on approval. Mode- 
rate prices. ‘WIN DIXON, Canada’s Lead- 
ing Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 





FOR SALE READY TO MOUNT MOOSE, ELE, 
Rocky Mountain Sheep, Caribou and Deer Heads: 
also scalps to mount the Horns you now have. 
Trade prices to all. Duty Free, crated or baled 


to go cheaply by express anywhere in U. S. A. 
EDWIN DIXON, Dealer in Game Heads, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


Large newly mounted 
MOOSE Head, 5) pene 
ic’ 


FOR SALE—An Extra 
WINTER KILLED BULL 
of Horns 57 inches and absolutely perfect. 


sale price. Free, express prepaid on ap- 
prova Don’t y if interested in this rare 
EDWIN DIXON, ’s Leading 


specimen. . 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





NERVOUSNESS quickly cured by Richards 
Duble Strength Restorer. One sent 
sealed free. Address Richards Remedy Co., Law- 
rence, be 





THE WAY to build your Stamp Collection. 
Send 50 cents for one of my approval Books. 
Select the stamps you want to the value of Fifty 
Cents, and return me the book. F. J. Pope, 


Charlotte, Vermont. 


MOTORCYCLE Bargains, Second-hand and Re- 
built gg Henderson, Harleys, Indian, 
Excelsiors, Emblems, Thorns, all in A-1 sha 
tuned up, ready to ride, $35 to $100. Motorcycle 
tires $3. Automobile tires $3. Best Motorcycle 
belts $5. Secondhand bicycles $5. Tandems $20. 
Old Motorcycles taken in trade, highest prices 
allowed for them. Swap in yours. Deninger, 
The Price Cutter, Rochester, N. Y. 


% 


EXPERT PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
and advice. I can buy better and cheaper than 
you can anything in sporting goods line. No 
charge for service.  “‘Bob te,’ 307 West 
137th St., N. ¥. City, N. Y. 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 1-18 





GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial. 
Write Miss Bertha Mardisse, Route 5, 
dale, Kansas. 12-17 


; 





RAISE PHEASANTS: FOR US—We pay you 
big prices and furnish breeding stock cheap. More 
rofitable than poultry. EF, sell for twenty to 
fty dollars a hundred. ‘ontract, complete in- 
formation and price lists 10 cents. Animals and 
birds of all kinds for sale. Horne’s Zoological 
Arena Co., Desk 8, City, Mo, (5-18) 





WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS—No limit; 
$12.00 hundred, $1.50 dozen. English Caller ogee 
Mail draft. F. Breman Co., Den- 








FISH FOR STOCKING 





WANTED—Large Mouth Bass of any size and 
crappies for stocking a pond. E, 8. Atwater, 
P. 0. Box 306, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





moc Creek Hatchery, De Bruce, Sulli 
N. ¥., B. E. Hayford, Supt. 





FISH FOR STOCKING. Brook Trout for 


Eyed eggs in season. WN. F. 





tocking purposes. 

Hoxie, outh, (9-17) 
WANTED—Small mouthed Black Bass of any 

size for planting in private pond. Address 

George Clark, Mumford, N. Y. (9-17) 





SHOPPING SERVICE 


cata ealaenaeaeemanlt dea eiieenanielnnnnaimimntiate 
BOOKS, GUNS, DOGS, CLOTHING, FISHING 
tackle, boats, tennis, golf. Don’t a 3 you 
write =, pao hunting, toting. -_ “a — 
% now good places. 0: 
gg me. “Bob White,” 307 West 137th 
St., N. ¥. City, N. ¥. 








TAXIDERMY 


TWO SPLENDID MOOSEHEADS—magnificent 
specimens, 40 to 50-inch spread; good color; will 
sell both for $150.00; prospective purchaser can 
deposit purchase price with Forest & Srream, 
and heads will be sent on approval—money to 
be returned if heads are not satisfactory. E. W. 
Lovejoy, Lowell, Mass. 





TAXIDERMIST WORK to order; birds, ani- 
mals, fish, gameheads, rugwork. Price list and 
shipping tags on request. M. J. Hofmann, 1818 
Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HAVE SOME OF YOUR GAME MOUNTED 
this season. Satisfactory workmanship at mode- 
rate prices. Write for shipping a and price 
list. Me. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 1818 —as 


St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





G. ©. ROCKWELL, 
mist, Fonda, New York. 
Please give me a trial. 


a well-practiced Taxider- 
All work ane 





FOREST AND STREAM 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
young dogs, write for prices before buying else- 
where, postal will be sufficient. No stock kept 
t this address. C. Ridgely, 2159 E. 40 St., 

leveland, 0. (1 t) 


100 ONE PIECE BAMBOO FISHING POLES 
twelve feet in len 10 cents each for the lot. 
F. O. B. New York City. Address Jacob L. 
Guttag, 4065 3rd Av., New York. (it) 


GERMAN steel helmet with bullet hole, straight 
from front, for sale; write best offer. DER- 
MIGNY, 72 Kingsland Av., Corona, N. ¥. (1t) 


MARINE RAILWAY AND LAUNCHES FOR 
sale. Also two small stages. Inquire M. Nichaus, 
Ferris Lane, Westchester, New York. (it) 


WARDROBE trunks, two slightly soiled; first 
class condition; will sell cheap. GROPPER, 208 
West 42d St., N. Y. City. (1t) 


BOATS—Outboard motor, rowboats. M. & O., 
Dyckman §St., Hudson River, New York City. 
(1 t) 


LAUNCH, 22x6; roomy; no junk. 


FALLER, 
2707 Broadway, New York City. 


(1 t) 


1917 COIN stamp and relic catalog sent on 
request. Ooin Exchange, New Rochelle, New 
York. (1 t) 


CAMERAS from 75c to $175.00 at greatly re- 
duced prices. EASTMAN kodaks, films and sup- 
plies 20% discount off catalogue prices. Mail 
orders eomete filled. CITY CAMERA EX- 
CHANGE, 138 Park Row, New York ay , 

ov. 17 


FOR SALE—A splendid Stove and Furniture 
business, established 26 years. A. M. Shepherd, 
Roanoke, Va. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—For boys club or decoration; two 
light cannons in serviceable order, mounted on 
light field carriages, three foot wheels, movable 
by hand, Description and prices on application; 
ag sell singly. F. C. Hartley, Saxtons River, 

. (it) 


36-FT. BOAT, hunter cabin forward, glass 
cabin aft; Palmer motor, Al shape; cheap to 
quick buyer. Burford, 44 West 62d St., N. Y. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—401 Winchester Au- 
tomatic in factory condition, two magazines. 
Want $27.00 or 1912 pump in same condition. 
Address: Fred Smith, Gorham, North — . 

1t 


WILL EXCHANGE GRADE H LEFEVRE 
12-28” R-imp. cyl., L-strong mod., ivory sights. 
Stock 18% x 2% x 1%, Silvers pad leather case, 
for good 16 uge 26” same bore and _ stock. 
Reese, 1424 Newman Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

(1 t) 


ANTED—‘“Frank Forester’s Warwick Wood- 
lands,” “My Shooting Box,” and “The Deer- 
stalkers.” Address Fred E. Pond, Room $317, 
1400 Broadway, New York. (1t) 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—Man of good standing in his com- 
munity to take orders for trees, shrubs, roses, 
vines, bulbs, old fashioned flowers. Permanent. 
High commissions paid weekly. No delivering 
or collecting. Write today. FIRST NATIONAL 
NURSERIES, ROCHES Se & (it) 


PHOTO DEVELOPING 


FREE FILM DEVELOPMENT ONLY ON 
condition that you mention Forest and Stream. 
Prints 2c up. Cash with order. May, Owens- 
boro, Ky. (1 t) 


MOTORCYCLE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1917 turn Pope motorcycle run 
500 miles, or would trade for a good diamond. 
Allen Stanley, Cambridge, Ohio. qt) 


THE CHANNEL BASS— 
A SUPER GAME FISH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 409) 
the large specimens which range along the 
coast that homage is particularly due. 

Channel bass are rarely met with north 
of the north shore of Barnegat; while an 
occasional fish may be. seen by the angler 
north of this point, the circumstance ‘is 
rare enough to make an endeavor to catch 
them there usually fruitless. While what 
is termed the north point of beach at Bar- 
negat is at times good grounds, points to 
the south are much surer to give results. 
Barnegat City, Harvey's Cedars, Ships’ 
Bottom, Holgate, New Inlet, Corson’s In- 
let, Ocean City and Townsend’s Inlet are 
perhaps the best points for the bass fish- 
ing. When no fish are met with at any of 
these points, to try elsewhere is useless 

In passing, it may be permissable to say 
that at New Inlet the chance for success 
is better than at any of the other points. 
This body of water lies seven miles to the 
south of Beach Haven and has a channel 
depth of about fifty feet at high water. 
It is fast becoming the most cherished spot 
on the New Jersey coast, though it is ac- 
cessible only by boat, from Beach Haven 
and there is not a habitation in sight of 
the beach. But the peculiar curve of the 
beach, where the sea bends in and forms 
a very deep channel, makes it possible to 
fish from this point in heavy weather when 
it would be utterly impossible to do so 
from almost any other spot on the entire 
coast. And it possesses another charm: 
The fish are always there. And they are 
there in a variety making it an ideal place 
for the ardent lover of the rod. 

Dr. J. C. Kenworthy, writing to The 
Am-vrican Angler in 1888, said of this fish 
that '.t will readily take the fly or spinner 
in the tide-ways of the Southern waters, 
and is a fish never to be forgotten when 
énce its delights have been experienced.” 
He says further that no one, so far as he 
is able to learn, “has taken the channel bass 
on rod and reel in the open ocean,” but 
that were it possible it should afford most 
exciting sport. Comment on this last as- 
pect of the matter would be unnecessary, 
while we can invite all skeptics to come 
and see for themselves. 


N fishing from the beach, much the same 
| tackle as is used for striped bass is in 

vogue, and the same general manner of 
casting is adopted. But there is this differ- 
ence: While the points of bars and flats are 
ideal places to seek out striped bass, the very 
deepest slues along the beach ordinarily 
give best results with the bronze catapult. 

As with most varieties of fish, at the 
rising of the tide is undoubtedly the best 
time to seek this quarry. While-no hard 
and fast rule will hold—they are taken at 
all stages of the tide—there is one rule 
that will generally hold: The gray light of 
early morning or the dusk of eventime are 
the ideal hours of the day to seek them 
out. Nature is then at its quietest, and the 
sun’s rays cast no shadows. 

A great variety of baits are equally good, 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


TO LOVERS OF DUCK SHOOTING—Splendid 
clubhouse and grounds, and all cutipment, boats, 
etc., ready for hunting on Back Bay, Virginia. 
Ex-President’s favorite hunting grounds. Price 
for the outfit $4,000. For full particulars ad- 
dress Powell Trust Co., Real Estate Agents, 
Newport News, Va. (1t) 


$1,200 CASH buys Summer Home, furnished, 
sleeping-porches, inside toilet, acetylene gas, well 
water, boat-house, barn. Fishing, hunting, boat- 
ing, nay: Cost $3,000. Box 214, Trumans- 
burg, N. Y. (1 T) 


TENT, CABIN AND COTTAGE SITES ON 
Bois Blanc Island, Straits of Mackinac, Michigan. 
Also new cottages very cheap. A paradise for 
sportsmen. A. D. J. Schinmel, Pontiac, Mich. 

(1 t) 


CHEAP HUNTING LODGE—Horse pasture 
next cattle range. fine new fences. Fairbanks- 
Morse water plant. two lakes. Three million feet 
great timber; seven hundred acres. 
cause moving East. PEC. 

British Columbia, 


FLORIDA COTTAGE LOTS. $28—Miami 
Suburb. Quail, duck, bass, kingfish, barracuda, 
tarpon, sea trout. Motor down on hard roads. 
Live in your own cottage. Avoid the cold win- 
ter. Wm. Barber Haynes, 152 N. Union Street, 
Akron, Ohio. (1t) 


15,000 ACRES rich corn land in Southeast Mis- 
souri drainage district. Very easy terms. Rich- 
ard Boyden, Neelyville, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—At Train Island, located in Lake 
Superior between Marquette and Munising, and 
only one mile from mainland. This island con- 
tains over 106 acres and is an ideal site for a 
Summer resort, fishing club or fox ranch. i 
island is timbered and a bargain at my price, 
$4,000, one-half cash, balance on terms. W. W 
Smith, Au-Train, Mich. 1t 


ple a ctipeeianiatig aia ete eile a ad aaa ee 

CALIFORNIA, little farms near Los Angeles 
for sale, easy payments. Write E. RB. Waite, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


ORANGE, frapefruit and avocado groves, vege- 
tables, rich lands, lots, bungalows; big profits; 
fine winter climate. Buy a farm, grove, lot or 
home; also fishemen’s and hunters’ paradise. 
C. C. Ausherman & Co., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 


BARGAIN—Forty acres; eighteen acres cleared 
and fenced, 5 acres planted and fenced hogh-tight. 
New four-room bungalow, chicken-house and well; 
one cow, two pigs, 80 chickens, $1,700.00. $800.00 
cash, balance long term. Good land. Three crops 
per year. Box , Leesburg, Florida. 


FARMING pays here—three crops a s. Pr 
duce food—be comfortable, ioe. County 
Land Exchange, Leesburg, Florida. 


BELGIAN HARES—Best on the arket. Well 
bred. Prices reasonable. Write Ralph 
ton, 617 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL, Eustis, Florida, doing 
profitable year-round business; successful i 
season just ended; building centrally located, has 
spacious verandas, 87 sleeping rooms, 42 with 
connecting bath, 48 newly Tocntehelt Eustis, 
largest town in Lake county, is tourist and com- 
mercial center; fishing, golf, motoring, tennis; 
many miles hard surface roads; good train service. 
For particulars address J. F. Mayer, Owner, 
Eustis, Florida. 


DOGS WANTED 


I AM IN THE MARKET for a first class 
grouse dog, one that knows his business, with 
or without a pedigree. What have you to offer. 
C. A. Smith, care Forest and Stream. ait) 


I WANT A DOG to shoot over this Fall, Ruffed 
Grouse (Partridge) Brushy country. Nothing 
fancy, just so he is staunch and will retrieve. 
Address, A. L, Lehmann, care of The Lehmann 
Overland Co., Manistee (1t) 


, “Mich. 


KENNEL MART 


FARM RAISED POINTER PUPS whelped 
May 20. Rip Rap, Jingo and Pearls Dot blood. 
Printed pedigrees at half price. George Smith, 
Rouet 1, Milford, N. Y. at) 


BEAGLE PUPPIES 
4.50 each. Broken Dogs ch 
. Bamblitz, Seven Vi 
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as they are not at all fastidious in their 
choice of food when they are feeding. 
“Shedder crab” is perhaps the most uni- 
versally used bait on the list. Still, “Moss- 
bunker” or Menhaden is a most attractive 
lure and will generally succeed. The large 
skimmer clams, as well as almost any fish 
cut in strips, will answer the purpose. The 
rod should be a good stout surf rod of the 
two-piece variety, with long tip and short 
butt. This always gives the maximum of 
satisfaction. A first class multiplying reel 
which will hold at least six hundred: feet 
of line must be used, as less than that 
amount will frequently prove a snare. For 
when hooked, our friend is prone to dis- 
regard distance up to several hundred feet 
and makes a plaything of drags and 
thumb-blocking; woe then to the line that 
is inadequate in length to match his sport- 
ive propensities. Any reel line made 
would be snapped like a pack-thread, dur- 
ing his first rushes, if not of sufficient 
length to allow full runs. 

Many anglers use a hook to which a sec- 
tion of annealed piano wire is attached, 
to eliminate any chance of its being ground 
off in the bass’s formidable jaws. While 
such an arrangement is not necessarily to 
be condemned, still it is of doubtful util- 
ity, and it does not allow as free action in 
the tide-way as does the gut snell, being 
- prone to lie at the bottom. A _ properly 
snelled loop-tied hook will in every case 
land the fish, if judiciously used. But of 
even more moment than the method of 
attaching is the hook itself. While the 
7-0 or 8-0 will in most cases handle the 
fish, one of a larger size is to be desired 
as the large bait ordinarly used and the 
peculiar pavement-like roof of the fish’s 
mouth frequently prevent the hook from 
setting properly. When that happens, a 
lost fish is the result. 


With some the Virginia hook is a fa- 
vorite, but there is no question in the 
writer’s mind that the genuine hand-forged 
O’Shaugnessy is the best of them all. It 
can not be snapped, and it has a holding 
capacity second to nothing. 


Equipped as described, and on the proper 
grounds, the angler has a prospect before 
him of really unique pleasure. No matter 
what bait you have selected, let it be gen- 
erous in quantity as smaller fish are apt to 
sample it before the real game is at hand. 
Having selected the deepest cut to be found 
along your section of the shore, and hav- 
ing got your bait well out, a patient wait 
perhaps is in order; an hour, perhaps two, 
with no reward forthcoming. It may even 
be a day of quiet; still the charm of expect- 
ancy is always present. For we are watch- 
ing now the man of experience as he wields 
the rod, knowing that he is the trained 
seeker after a most peculiar quarry. 


S he sits there apparently in careless 

attitude, we know that he is keeping 

line just taut enough to feel the 
slightest touch at the bait. And as we see 
the tenseness of the moment increased by 
a slight motion on his part, he looks as 
though about to spring at some object un- 
seen by us. We know that he feels out 
there, through the telephony of line to rod 
and rod to hand, that a fish is at the bait. 
But he is not ready yet to set the hook. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


The fish is toying with it. First it is, 
gently lifted, and then let fall; and a mo- 
ment of quiet intervenes. Then a slight 
dragging is felt, as if the fish sought to 
test out any trap that might be laid for 
him. Again, as gently as by the gloved 
hand of a lady, it might be picked up as 
an object of curiosity, and again laid down. 
All this is a part of the tricks played by 
the suspicious game. Then suddenly an- 
other kind of tactics comes into play. 
The fish has taken the bait in earnest. The 
rod comes sharply up. The hook is set 
and the rod, bending like a twig in a gale, 
admits now that the battle is on with the 
bronze torpedo of the sea. 

What a sight for him who looks on! 
What a sensation for the wielder of the 
rod! Out, out he goes; the reel fairly 
flashing fire and the line burning deep mto 
the flesh of. your hand—if you have not 
been wise enough to provide a thumb-cot. 
Possibly five hundred feet is made at the 
first rush. Then what is it that you see, 
way out there on the crest of that wave 
just breaking into foam—that burnished 
copper object glistening in the morning 
light? Can it be a fish? It is unlike in 
color to any other. 

But the broad tail is now in the air, and 
the sharp surging on the rod tip tells us 
he is beating the line with that useful 
member, endeavoring to release himself 
from the strange bondage. Failing in that, 
he vigorously sways his head from side to 
side in the same futile attempt. And 
now down he goes to the bottom. 

But the man on the rod knows that to 
permit his fish to sulk at the bottom gives 
the game a chance to rest. And that is 
not to his liking, so a firm prodding as 
it were with the rod tip induces motion— 
a sharp rush to the surface. And now 
down along the outer bar we see him go; 
perhaps a quarter of a mile he leads the 
chase. Any attgmpt by the man to turn 
his head in shore is met by firm resistance. 
And so the battle goes on. Perhaps a full 
hour is employed before the strength of 
the noble quarry wanes noticeably. Then 
foot by foot he is drawn in, until.ju‘ost 
on the sand, when—as if getting renewed 
life—out he goes again to the bar. And 
it all has to be done over until exhausted 
Nature, unable to stand more, yields to the 
inevitable and the conquered is laid at the 
feet of the conqueror. © 


i 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


KENNEL MART 


POINTER PUPPIES—Bred from natural bird 
dogs, greatest registered field-trial and shooting 
blood. Nobody ever raised smoother, better, bred, 
marked and cared for puppies. Four months 
old. Photos, pedigrees. Must sell. Your price 
is mine. 8 ey Murray, Roskport, Ind. 


REGISTERED POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
OUNDS—Trained dogs and puppies. Will ex- 
change for anything or cheaper for cash. State 
wants. Guilford Kennel, Colfax, N. C. 8-17 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds trained and untrained. 
All trained dogs on thirty days’ trial. 
Essex, Edinburg, Ind. 


COONHOUNDS, big game hounds, rabbitt 
hounds, Airedales, Fox Terriers, Bird Dogs. Cat- 
alog 4c. Sam Stephenson, Covington, Tenn. 


_REGISTERED WALKER FOXHOUNDS, pup- 
pies sired by full brother champion Ed. $10.00 
each. Bred female ferrets. Book for stamps. 

Whitehall, Wiss. (Aug. 17) 


ATREDALES—High-class April and May pups 
from trained game hunting parents. These pups 
are strong and healthy, of excellent type, are 
eligible to registration and will be sold through 
Sept. at the special price of females, $10; males, 
$15. Trine’s Airdale Kennels, Bagley, Wis. 

(1t) 


(12-17) 


AT STUD—Registered Eng. Setter, 
Whyte excelent grouse dog, fine appearance and 
litter brother famous Reliew Splash, 
thousand dollar dog. Gun, Pup or seasonable 
cash for services. Daniel R. Jochem, Susque- 
hanna, Pa. ; (1 t) 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, AND POINTERS— 
Fifty beagles, grown stock and pups. Eight 
beagles, two Setters at Public Stud. Photos .04c 
stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 

(1 te) 


THE STANFORD BEAGLES—GET THE 
BEST—Fifty beagles, grown stock and pups. 
Eight Beagles, 2 setters at Public Stud—photos, 
4 cents stamps. Stanford Kennels, 


Oppossom, Skunk, Squirrel 

Bear, Deer Hounds. Setters, Pointers, Pet and 

Farm Dogs. Ferrets. Catalogue 10c. List 
Free. Browns Kennels, York, Pa., No. 2. 

(Aug. 18) 


uality merits the price. Jas. 
am, Wheeler, Miss. (it) 


young stock where 
H. Grish: 


FOR SALE—English Pointer puppies, 
of which are excellent shooting dogs, we 
and registered, whelped June 5th. Price, 
each. alph B. Blanchard, Eastport, Me. 


arents 
bred 


(1 t) 


ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred. Tell 
us what you want. Rockaway Beagles, Whi 
house, N. J. ait) 


FOR SALE—Some of the choicest bred setter 
pups in America. Sired b 
finest “bred Llewellin in public stud. 
descriptive list. Prices reasonable. 
bred Setter Kennels, Edgewood, Iowa. 


DOGS SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE—Pointers, 
Setters and Hounds. = kind you want from 
puppy to trained dog. tate needs. Linville’s 
Kennels, Colfax, N. C. (1 t) 


which are excellent shooting ~_— 
registered. Whelped June 5th. Price $10.00 each. 
Ralph B. Blanchard, Eastport, Maine. (it) 


A BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED SETTER 
Bitch, Broken, papers in full. No shooting here 
now. Price $25.00. Apply J. W. Harris, Box 
18, Arner, Ontario, Canada. (1 t) 


TWO WHITE AND LEMON BITCHES 
pointer and setter, both had three seasons on 
uail, fine retrievers and have had hundreds of 
them killed over their points, forty each, which 
is less than it cost to train them. Eight months 
old bitch pup and a beauty with all papers for 
twenty-five. Bernard Butts, i\parta, Ga. (it) 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred English Setter 
Bred from broken dogs. vert —_—_ 
. n it 


REGISTERED AIREDALE BITCH $30.00. 
Registered male $35.00. Registered Llewellin 
Bitch $35.00. Male English Setter $25.00. J. 
Stephenson, Boyne Mich. (it) 
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OUTFITTING FOR BIG GAME IN THE 


ROCKIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 393) 


passes within a short canoe portage of the 
head waters of the Columbia River. Thus 
forming the letter U or horse-shoe curve, 
and consequently make possible a mag- 
nificent canoe trip down both rivers of—ap- 
proximately—2s50 miles. The Kootenay rises 
20 miles south of Leanchoil, a small station 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the Columbia runs back to Golden, 
also on the main line of the same railway, 
the two stations being only 30 miles apart. 

The upper reaches of the Kootenay are 
shallow, narrow and winding, but fairly 
fast over gravel bed for the first 50 miles 
or so, becoming broader, deeper and faster 
as several large tributaries empty into it, 
when it becomes a powerful river, with 
stretches of “white-water’ that requirc 
careful navigation, as it is running at from 
ten to twelve miles per hour. The Colum- 
bia, on the other hand, is deep and quiet, 
the first forty miles being a series of very 
beautiful lakes, the other eighty miles to 
Golden being deep, sluggish and slow 
through wild-fowl marshes. 

This canoe trip offers several possibili- 

ties combined. Briefly, the Kootenay runs 
through a big game and fishing territory in 
the heart of the Rockies, from which side 
trips may be made up its many tributaries 
and feeders; while the Columbia offers 
on lake and river splendid wild-fow! shoot- 
ing, including also side trips into the Sel- 
kirks for Caribou, Goat and Grizzly. As 
a Range for the hunting of this latter ani- 
mal the Selkirks cannot be approached by 
any other on this continent. 
‘ This brings me to. remark that the Spring 
months (May and June) are the. only 
months in the year when Bear may be 
hunted with every assurance of success. 
Bears are great roamers, not from choice, 
but from necessity throughout the summer 
and fall months, as during these months 
their food is videly scattered from valley 
to timber-line, whereas in the spring 
months they are confined to a narrow com- 
pass on the “slides” from which low down 
the snow first disappears and the earliest 
green food appears. A two weeks’ trip 
at this time is worth two months in the 
fall, being free of all exertion with a pos- 
sible certainty of from two to half a dozen 
bear. Their peltage at this time is in prime 
condition. 

And the guides: This is a question of 
moment as on them depends the success 
or failure of a big game hunting trip. This 
will be acknowledged by all readers, as 
well as the fact that the qualifications 
called for in the guides of the East and 
West are as far apart as—their respective 
territories. Although perfectly familiar 


with both and their work, I have neither 










should be taken, heads skinned 


ANY beautiful big game specimens are hopelessly ruined in the wilds by 
careless handling or a failure to take the dimensions that taxidermists 
require to make a life-like mounting. Just how these measurements 

out and hide and bones preserved will be told 

and illustrated in the October issue of Forest and Stream by. Robert H. 

Rockwell, of the Brooklyn Museum of Natural History. This article is wor- 

thy of the attention of all who go after big game. 


the intention or space herewith to go into 
details on the respective merits of either 
except to say that a first-class Rocky 
Mountain guide is as hard to find as the 
proverbial hen’s tooth; outside of the still 
unsettled North—where the redman yet 
leads the primitive life of his forbears— 
his brother of the South has lost, the 
younger generation in particular, those 
habits and instincts so necessary in a good 
guide from his contact with a none too 
enlightened civilization. Though partially 
civilized, he is still wholly savage in his 
intense hatred of the white-man, whom he 
looks upon as an interloper and destroyer 
of his great game, therefore unreliable as 
a guide, demands the highest wage and 
gives very little service in return, prone 
to laziness at all times and useless in camp 
without his squaw. On the other hand he 
is always silent; knowing how to keep his 
tongue under control in or out of camp. 
It is the creed of many writers that the 
eyesight of the redman is keener than that 
of the white. I believe this to be a mis- 
take; the Indian’s eye is trained, he knows 
what to look for, and is looking for it, 
something foreign to and of a different 
shape, appearance and color to its sur- 
roundings. The average white-man who 
takes an Indian with him does not know 
what color or place to look for the various 
animals in the open season, so relies on 
his Indian’s eyes. A working knowledge 
of natural history, however, is required if 
one is to rely on one’s own eyes, and this 
must be acquired by practical experience 
in the field, as it is impossible upon paper 
to teach any man to become a successful 
big game hunter. The best guides obtain- 
able are those little concerns who make a 
specialty of the work, trapping in the win- 
ter, guiding in the Fall and Spring, and 
looking up fresh hunting and trapping 
grounds in the Summer months. Unfor- 
tunately this class of men are fast dying 
out through being snowed under by great 
Limited Liability Companies who pay divi- 
dends annually, but fail to satisfy their 
patrons in the majority of cases, for the 
reason that they cannot supply first-class 
guides wholesale—as they are not available! 

There are only three ways in which in- 
tending sportsmen can get in touch with 
reliable men. of this class—(1) through 
the recommendations of. bona fide sports- 
men who have hunted in the Rockies, (2) 
through leading magazines like Forest and 
Stream, and (3) through the sporting de- 
partments of the great Trans-Continental 
Railways, like for instance, the Canadian 
Pacific or the Grand Trunk, who keep in 
close touch with the best men clear across 
the Continent. 
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KENNEL MART 


HAVE A FINE LITTER OF FOX HOUND 
pups by Lee II and Bright-Bo. or is by 
Huyler’s Cable, Jr. and Echo. Has n hunted 
steadily and doing splendid work. Am not a 
dealer and will sell at reasonable prices. Pups 
are being farm raised. Certified pe Trees with 
each. J. H. Finch, 98 East Elm St., Erecawieh, 
Conn. - (Oct. 17) 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTERS—Trained 
dogs and puppies for sale. Sold on trial. FP. A. 
Dooley, Coatesville, Mo. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—English Setters, a litter of seven, 
white, black, and tan.’ Sire, “Santee’’; Dam by 
“Starlight Price Cumming.” Males, $25, females, 

Rokvill 





$20. All papers. N D. Ben e, 
Conn. at) 
FOR SALE—Several good Rabbit hounds. 


Twelve to Eighteen Dollars, also several pedigreed 
Beagle pups. Five Dollars and up depending on 
how much feeality you are willing to pay for, on 
approval. k Brown, New Oxford, . Ot) 


FOR PHOTOS AND BREEDING of March 
Llewellin Fourteenth Futurities big enough to 
go to work now, if you mean business. Address 
Dick Norris, Keswick, Iowa. (1 t) 








hounds, fox- 
dogs, setters, 
guinea pigs, 
Voilet Hill 
(Aug. 18) 


TRAINED BEAGLES, rabbit 
hounds, coon, oppossum, skunk 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, 
fancy piegons, rats, mice, list free. 


Kennels, over, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Four registered English Setter 


pups, by Champion Lamberton’s Mac. All papers 
furnished. Write Wm. M. Singler, Oakmont, 
Pa. (Nov. 17) 





ADVERTISER HAS TWO SPLENDID HIGH 
class beagles for sale. These are not bench dogs 
but as companions or pals they have exception- 
ally good lines—always ready to hunt—easily 
controlled afield and worthy of a true sportsman’s 
consideration. Address James A. Whalen, White- 
hall, N. Y. (1t) 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, by Quaker Ridge 
Sam. Also a female in whelp by Rockcliffe Uncle 
Sam. Yorkville Kennels, 174 East 88d St., N. Y. 





_ FOR SALE, Lady Glad Stone, a beautful Eng- 
lish setter bitch broken, registered No. 85816 
Sire. Paliachos Pal, 81792, Dam White Stone 
ueen B, 80676. Price $25.00. 
arris, Box 18, Arner, Ontario. 





COONHOUNDS, foxhounds and rabbit hounds. 
Trial allowed on trained dogs; list free. Mt. 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


COUNT GLADSTONE GLAD—Noted Bench and 
Feild Trial Winner and producer. Last son of 
Ladys Count Gladstone available. Will only 
allow few more bitches before taking out of 
public stud. R. L. Keesler, Harrisville, Pa. 





BEAGLE AND RABIITHOUND PUPPIES, 
$3.50 up. Broken stock cheap. Trial. George 
Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Female Beagle Hound, 6 mos. old. 
Guarnteed Pedigree. $12.00. De Kyte, Mont- 
gomery, New York. 


FOR SALE—Setter of Painter Puppies, com- 
bining the blood of Rip Rap Jingo and Hessen. 
Sire Gyp Hessen, eligible to registry. Photos. 
W. O. Gilbert, Wilton, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Airedale puppies, rugged Northern 
grown youngsters; splendidly bred; desirable 
type cal character. rices $12 to $20. 

Wm. J. Macauley, Trempeleau, Wis. 


HOUNDS’ Fox, Wolf, Coon, Rabbit hound, ped- 
igreed and elegible to registry; broke dogs sent 
on 10 days’ trial with money back rantee. 
fine lot of puppies now ready for shipment. 
Otis Slater & Sons, Oconee, Ill. 

or no charge. Write for - 


MAN ticlars describing the trouble. 


Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, = 








Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured 










PEKINGESE FOR SALE and at stud for $10. 
The f. us Re ‘o-To an ‘e Sun, shortest 
} ad Biseuit in America. Yorkville Kennels, 
174 E. 824 St., New York. 








HOUNDS—All kinds, big catalogue ten cents. 
Rookweed Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. (9-17) 
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Breaking 
A Gun-Shy Dog 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Here is a very good way to break a gun- 
shy dog when other methods fail—I have 
had such good success with un-shy dogs 
I want to see them all get a chance. 

Put your dog in a pen or inside a build- 
ing—some nice clean place. If you have 
another dog put him in too. When you 
feed them—it should be twice a day—open 
the door and let them come out of the pen 
or building to eat. Don’t let them eat 
where you keep them. 

Do this for two or three days. After 
they eat, let them take a ten or fifteen- 















BREED SOME LIKE THESE 
Help me fill the demand for puppies by 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THE KENNEL MART 












iy your a is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, 
if his coat is harsh and staring, his 
eyes matterated, bowels disturbed, 
urine high colored and frequently 
passed—if you feel badly every time 
you look at him—eating grass won’t 
help him. 

DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried for- 











minute run around the yard, then put 
them back in the pen. Change their drink- 
ing water and feed them about the same 
time every day, and teach them to expect 
you at those hours, and to know your call 
or whistle-—This is when you commence to 


FRANK’S DEN NO. 34008 


Winner in field trials and bench four out of five 
down against the world’s best 

Wi —2nd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1916 

Winner--tad, n Cueien Trials, 1916 

Winner—3rd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1917 


THE SHOOTING DOG WINNER 


mula, that will pretty nearly make 
a dead dog eat. As a tonic for 
dogs that are all out of sorts and 
those that are recovering from 
distemper or are affected ‘ with 
mange, eczema, or some debilitat- 
ing disease, there is nothing to 

















Fishel’s Frank-Becky Cott. 
Write for interesting booklet FREE 
. Stud Fee $25.00 
H. F. FELLOWS - - - - Springfield, Mo. 


work on him. 


When he comes to the door or gate, have 
your gun with you and fire it off as he ap- 
proaches. You may think he is going to 
die from the way he will scoot back. into 
his box, but he won’t. Just open the gate 
and let the other dog out; feed him, let 
him run loose about ten minutes, then put 
him back and change the water in the pen. 
But don’t call or in any way notice the 
gun-shy dog. Shut the gate and leave him 
alone until next feeding time. 

When you go out to the pen again, don‘t 
pay any attention to the dog you are break- 
ing. Don’t even see him or speak to him; 
and continue this until when you open the 
gate he will come out for. his feed. This 
may look cruel and unkind, but- it is not. 
When he does come out, stand beside the 
feed-pan and fire off the gun—but don’t 
pay any attention to the dog. Let him eat 
as long as there is anything in his dish, 
if he will—and the chances are that he 
will—but if he should run back in the 
pen don’t let on that you see him. Just 
shut him in and put the other dog back 
when he is through eating. Leave him un- 
til the next time to feed, and shoot al- 
ways before you let him out. 


This method will scare some funny capers 
out of some dogs, but I have never seen 
it fail in the end, and the longest I have 
ever had a dog go without his food was 
five days. He came for it all right then, 
and worked all right,—and made a hundred 
dollar dog into one that later sold for 
three hundred. 

The one thing I want to emphasize is, 
don’t ever pet or call the dog to you 
while you are breaking him of being gun- 
shy. I have been with people who would 
take a dog out and shoot over him and 
then run after him and get him and pet 
him. When you pet a dog, he thinks he 
has done the thing you wanted him to do, 
so don‘t pet him when he scuttles. 

In the case of the dog I had to work 
on five days I had a boy take him a small 
piece of meat between feeding times on 
the fourth day—just a small piece, about 
five ounces. The fifth day he came out 
and stood until I shot twice, then went 
back. The next day he staid until he was 
through eating. You still have to be care- 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pionters Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
bitches. be. me if you want a shooting dog. 
List free. U, RB. Fishel. Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. 


(The Kennel that is 
putting “the blazi 
soul of Roderigo 
back into the Setter) 
offers the followi 
sons of Mohawk I 
in the stud: Ch. Bab- 
blebrook Joe, fee os 
Babblebrook Bob, 
$40; Dabbicbrosk 
Ruster. fee $25; Mo 
conk Rodtiela, fee $20. Ship bitches to Pitts- 


field, 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 
220 Third Avenue - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 

‘ prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 











WIREHAIRED POINTING GRIFFON PUPS. 
From best field trial and bench winning blood 
in America. Price $50 to $100. L. Predmore, 
R.-D. 1, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Coon, f wolfhounds, pointers, 
trained dogs. Gonceatied. Enclose stamps for 
reply. Norman Crawford, Downing, Mo 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, all ages. 
reasonable. Trained where oe 3s is shentent. ee 
isfaction or money refun e Homestead 
Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. (12-17) 





























equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do 
not know how to treat him, write 
to us and you will be given an ex- 
pert’s opinion without charge. 
Pedigree blanks are free for post- 
age—4 cents a dozen. Dent’s 
Doggy Hints, a 32-page booklet, 
will be mailed for a_ two-cent 
stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the trert- 
ment, care and training of dogs, 
160 pages fully illustrated, will be 
mailed for 10 cents: 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y¥.; TORONTO, CAN. 


WHITE HAIRED POINTINGGRIFFONS 


One litter a May 10, 1917 
de Merlimont Homere’s Trap. hss field 

the Sire and Dam of this litter stand at the 
head of the Griffons in the U. 8. today, they 
both possessing more than ordinary type. Mar- 
quis having taken winners at both Boston and 
New York winning with ease over Champions 
slated for honord. Homere’s Trap is recognized 
by sportsmen as the leading Grouse dog in this 
Country. These puppies will be sold only to 
men who will develop them as field dose, price 
$100, up. Two choice bitches one 22 Months 
old Sired by Crappau $200, and one Sired by 
Frock Huttenberg $150, Homere’s Trap is the 
Dam of both, 


Massachusetts Griffon Kennels 
Registered Field Dog Stud Book 
VINTON W. MASON, Proprietor 


12 Davenport Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS 


well bred and broke, also hound pups from the 
best of blood. Buy your dogs now and be ac- 
quainted when the season opens. Stamp for 
hotos and reply. H. ©. LYTLE, Fredericks- 


urg, O. 








Special To 


Canadian Subscribers 


Canadian Subscriptions can be 


entered without additional 


charge for postage. 


=—_—_ 


Present Yearly Rate $1.50 
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448 FOREST AND STREAM 


THE KENNEL MART 
CONDITION ALWAYS COUNTS POINTS IN THE SHOW RING 


are what a Ju 
Hard Condition, Alertness, 


ful when you take a dog you have just 
broke. out in the field for the first time, 
for you will probably use a 22-long at the 
house. So when you get to the field, when 
he is off forty yards, shoot. If he starts 
home, don’t pay any attention to him; 
just go on as though you did not see him. 
He will not go far, and in nearly every 
case will be back at your side before you 


turn around. looks for as we 


as the standard 


Anything not clearly understood I will 
be glad to explain more thoroughly to any 
members of the Forest and Stream family. 

J. P. Parker. 


Raising 
Wolf Dogs 


By L. ArcHEer Burton 


T has been said, and is still claimed, 

that the Eskimo dog has wolf in him. 

As I have never owned any of these 
dogs, I will not deny that it is quite pos- 
sible, although I have been informed by a 
breeder of Eskimo dogs that wolf blood 
was not mixed in that breed. But I do 
know that the rearing or breeding of real 
wolf dogs is anything but a hard matter. 
It is realy only a matter of owning a wolf 
and a collie bitch. 

I have several wolves, which I keep 
either on chains or penned. They have 
ample chance to play with and get used to 
my dogs. And this is important in their 
breeding, as to place a dog with a wolf 
without their being acquainted with each 
other, would prove fatal to the dog. For 
wolves are bad actors, and with one snap 
at a dog they can disembowel him. 


Another important matter is to breed to 
a dog with erect ears, or partly so, as in 
the collie; and in this case you get a dog 
that resembles the wolf very much. Per- 
haps the biggest mistake I ever made was 
in crossing.a male wolf with a bitch 
pointer. The pups were wolves as far as 
body and tail went, but they all had lop 
ears. Of the litter I kept one. He was 
about the most faithful dog I ever owned, 
but every other dog in town despised him. 
His last fight ended—as I afterward 
found out—in his cleaning out seven dogs. 
After the scrap, he left the town and went 
across the lake, and the only way I could 
locate him was by the howl he gave vent 
to there every night. Then after a few 
days he returned—without a scratch. I 
had expected to find him chewed up so 1 
would have to put him out of his misery. 
I finally gave him away for family use, as 
he loved children and would not harm a 
soul. 

Wolf dogs make very good hunters, and 
they dislike wolves. Their scent naturally 
is most keen, for watch dogs they have no 
superior, and they are very tough. For 
anyone engaged in hunting and trapping, 
I would certainly recommend the wolf dog. 

Every pup in a.litter doesn’t always turn 
out worthy of keeping, for some will de- 
stroy poultry or sheep. Of course in these 
cases the pups take after the wolf—the 
better one after their .cther. 


Bright Eye, Good Coat 
and Upright Bea ing 


ints of the 
reed. Whether 
your dog has or 
lacks these good of- ¢ 
ualities rests ~ >: 


entirely with you, as it is ctaply a question of 


diet. 
the greatest amount of nourishment, 
composed of the purest and most 
ingredients and one which can be relied 


What he requires is a food which supplies 

a food 
wholesome 
upon 


to produce the most beneficial results. Such are 


SPRATT’S 


Malt & Cod Liver Oil 


DOG CAKES 


WHICH CONTAIN THE SAME INGREDIENTS AS OUR “MEAT FIBRINE” CAKES with 
the addition of Malt (the vital elements of which are so valuable as a frame-builder) 


and the strengthening and feeding properties of Cod Liver Oil 
terility. 


ermore, these 


Dog Cakes are excellent as a safe-guard against s 
Send stamp for Catalogue on Dog Feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N. J.; 


Gregmore Farm Kennels 


WE WOULD LIKE TO TRY OUT 
YOUR FIELD TRIAL PROSPECTS 
or thoroughly train your shooting dogs 
We have the birds to work on and the 
country to train over. Send us your 
dogs and we will convince you that you 
and your dog have received honest 
treatment. KNEEDLER & UTER- 
MANN, Hutton Valley, Mo. 


Use Perfection Dog Food 
At Our Expense 


Send $4.00 for 100 pounds, use 25 per cent and 
if not the best you ever used, send it back; your 
money will be refunded and we will pay the re- 
turn freight. Cooked, ready to feed; a perfect: 
balanced ration—feeding instructions sent wi 
each shipment. Order to-day 
PERFECTION DOG FOOD CO., Dept. KE 

165 Gladstone Ave. , Detroit, Mich , Factory, Battle Creek 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Os- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. ll 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 


WANTED—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big Al erica 
Trials in the movies. Why not have field 
trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 
ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as the 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full 
information write WM. CORCORAN, care 
220 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. ‘Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 


SAN FRANCISCO; ST. LOUIS; 


CLEVELAND; MONTREAL, 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 


Why not a well bred and broke coon, fox or 
rabbit hound broke to gun d 


Sam 
coon and rabbit hound pups, from the bent of 


blood and broke stock, $5.00 Buy your 
dog now and know him when the season 
opens. Stamp for reply and photos. H. C. 
Lytle, Fredericksburg, 0. 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, toc. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 


BOOK ON 


DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Matled free to any address by 
the Author 


~ Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Remedies] 118 West 31st Street, New York 





